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LETTERS 





America, music, & money: 


@ Professor Jack Beeson’s fine 
article, “Magic, Music and Money,” 
in your Fall issue is an excellent ac- 
count of the tragic state of affairs 
facing our talented composers in the 
symphonic and concert field. The 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, [one of] 
America’s performing rights societies 
. . has been trying to correct the 
financial conditions of the serious 
composer in a practical way by 
licensing symphonic organizations 
and concert halls. In addition, of 
course, special awards have been 
made by ASCAP to those writer- 
members whose performance records 
do not reflect the significance of their 
compositions. But, as Professor Bee- 
son points out, progress is made 
slowly. As a nation we have yet to 
recognize the great value of the 
humanities and the creative arts— 
not only as a desirable adjunct of 
everyday living, but as a means of 
demonstrating to the entire world the 
genuine talents which do exist in 
the United States. We can only hope 
that such articles as Professor Bee- 
son’s will arouse a constructive in- 
terest among more and more of our 
people. 
RICHARD F, FROHLICH 
1936, Columbia College 
1937 Journalism 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 


Society & social science 


@ Writing of “McCarthyism and 
The Academic Mind,” Dr. Seymour 
Martin Lipset frequently mentions 
the social “scientists.” Of course 
these highly emotional propagandists 
are never scientists; whether they are 
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social or anti-social depends on one’s 

point of view . Conservatives 

often find them anti-social [and] 

when the Common Man found them 

out too, the inevitable, necessary, and 

beneficial result was McCarthyism. 

Kindly remove my name from your 
mailing list. 

JaMEes M. HOLZMAN 

1922 M.A., 1926 Ph.D. 

Graduate Faculties 

New York, N. Y. 


@ As I am about to commit a 
breach of manners, I think I should 
point out that my father taught eco- 
nomics at Columbia and elsewhere, 
and I myself was a history major, so 
the squabble is very much in the 
family. 

Mr. Lipset finds that [social sci- 
entists] enjoy a high status in the 
business world, but consider them- 
selves less exalted than other people 
think them. I believe that, as is cus- 
tomary with sociologists, he has omit- 
ted essential factors [most important- 
ly] the status of the “social sciences” 
within the academic world. While so- 
ciologists and social psychologists 
are looked up to by a large and 
gullible section of the advertising in- 
dustry [their] subjects are, after all, 
at the very bottom of the social scale 
at the Faculty Club... . the newly 
fashionable physicists as well as we 
classical reactionaries deny them 
their title to science. [In fact,] I won- 
der if the relative standing of the 
social scientists and the other college 
professors in the eyes of the business 
community is not inversely propor- 
tional to their standing in the univer- 
sities . . . With Mr. Lipset’s central 
thesis, namely that we reactionaries 
are morally entitled to combat the 
liberalism of the social scientists, I 
have no quarrel. Indeed, I consider 
it a very handsome admission. 

BARROWS MUSSEY 

1930 Columbia College 

H. E. Reisner Publications 
Frankfurt, West Germany 


It has been suggested that neither 
the campus prestige nor the general 
usefulness of the social sciences will 
be finally determined until a first-rate 
sociological study is made of the mat- 
ter. Meanwhile, a new article by Mr. 
Lipset appears on page 17.—EDITOR 


Time enough for space 


@ The ideas on the subject of time 
dilatation have caused me much con- 
cern... All the articles I have read 
on the subject, including “A Jaunt to 
the Limits of the Universe” by Lloyd 
Motz, have hedged on the following 
question: Suppose a person makes a 
round trip into space at such a speed 
that according to his time measure- 
ments he is en route ten years, but 
according to time as measured on 
earth he has been gone 150 years. 
Will he be dead on arrival? 
FRED SCHLERETH 
1954 Columbia College 
Syracuse, New York 


Lloyd Motz replies: The biological 
processes of a person traveling in 
outer space go on in the usual way, 
as far as the traveler mentioned here 
is concerned; nor would he be aware 
of the fact that his ageing is different 
from that of a person on the earth. 
If according to his time reckoning 
ten years had elapsed, in terms of his 
actual biological processes he would 
be just ten years older, and still liv- 
ing, on return, even though 150 earth 
years would have elapsed. 


@  ...4I1am less than enthusiastic 
about the astronomical funds that 
would undoubtedly be required to go 
on “A Jaunt to the Limits of the 
Universe” [Fall 1958], but the article 
was fascinating. 
HERBERT NADLER 
1952, M. A. Graduate Faculties 
Woodside, N. Y. 


Prophet in his own land 


@ I thought the last issue of the 
ForuM an excellent one—and liked 
especially Dana Adams Schmidt's 
really first-rate article ([“Instant 
Diplomacy and the New Diplo- 
mats’’]. 
WILLIAM S, WHITE 
United Features Syndicate 
Correspondent, Harper’s Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 


Aristophanes & Brustein 


@ I read the article by Robert 
Brustein [““The Theater Is Losing Its 
Minds,” Fall 1958] on the American 
theater—he would have succeeded in 
defining his theme clearly if he had 
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borrowed a single paragraph from 
The Frogs, by Aristophanes, which 
was produced in 405 B.C., a year be- 
fore Athens was vanquished. Tragic 
drama was in such a miserable state 
that Dionysus decides [in the play] 
to descend to Hades to bring Euri- 
pides back to Athens. In his descent 
. . » he consults Heracles for direc- 
tions to the court of Pluto, the god 
of Hades. Heracles objects to his 
choice of Euripides, and Dionysus 
complains of the . . . living poets: 
“They are little sapless twigs, chatter- 
boxes, who twitter like the swallows, 
destroyers of the art, whose aptitude 
is withered with a single piece and 
who sputter forth all their talent to 
the tragic Muse at their first attempt. 
But look where you will, you will not 
find a creative poet who gives vent 
to a noble thought.” It is the lack of 
“noble thought” which has afflicted 
the American theater. Or perhaps the 
majority of the theater public is so 
engrossed in emotionless material 
success that they require plays which 
are capable of exciting their dulled 
senses. ... 
MANASSEH G. SEVAG 
1929 Ph.D., Graduate Faculties 
Department of Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 


Hungary’s Imre Nagy 


@ I consider “Hungary's Imre 
Nagy: Revolutionist at the End”, 
by Paul Zinner, a contribution to 
that by-all-means desirable line of 
thought which breaks the stiffness 
of prominent ideologies and examines 
the historical events of our age from 
a vital, humanistic point of view. 
ZOLTAN SZTARAY 
The Kossuth Foundation, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Universities & Research 


@  Many-sided and stimulating as 
was Professor O'Neill's discussion of 
the relation between the university 
and government-aided research 
(“How the Government ‘Buys’ Uni- 
versity Research,” Fall 1958] the 
problems he describes are parts of a 
larger picture. Much the same prob- 
lems have long existed in the case 
of any faculty members who are en- 
gaged in consulting or in private 


pursuits outside those duties clearly 
expected of a “full-time” university 
teacher, those who act as consulting 
engineers, consulting and practicing 
physicians, consulting and practicing 
attorneys, members of faculties of 
schools of business who do private 
work, and so on. 

The foremost consideration in 
such cases is that of motivation, a 
consideration stretching from the 
political philosophy of the individual 
to his psychological environment— 
hardly a range that harried deans 
wish to invade. Is the motivation for 
a given research purely intellectual 
—and what is pure intellectual mo- 
tivation anyway? Can such motiva- 
tion be separated from the fact that 
subsidized research, like private con- 
sulting, generally furnishes a modi- 
cum of added income for the 
professoriat, hard-pressed between 
inflationary prices and an effort to 
maintain some semblance of the liv- 
ing standard expected of them? Even 
more subtle, but no less real is the 
prestige that goes with subsidized 
special equipment, financial support 
for the graduate students that make 
up a professor's “following,” and an 
important place on policy committees 
in government by virtue of the spe- 
cial position attained by a teacher 
as a widely recognized expert. 

There is no inclusive solution for 
this comparatively new dilemma. 
Probably the university should assert 
its proper right to be informed as to 
all the kinds of “extra-curricular” 
activity carried on by its faculty, 
while at the same time encouraging 
such activities when they (1) do not 
actually interfere with teaching and 
administrative duties and (2) do not 
lead to research or consulting that 
is kept secret, excepting in cases of 
necessarily classified military re- 
search—and that, itself, should be 
kept to a moderate amount. But how 
define moderate? The question is 
legitimate; the answer lies not in 
phrasing but in execution. And pre- 
cisely to permit effective execution 
of such a plan, it is necessary for 
the administration of a great uni- 
versity to know what is going on in 
its halls and among its staff. Much, 
however, depends upon mutual con- 
fidence between faculty and admin- 
istration, such as exists at Columbia. 


CHARLES H. Beure, Jr. 
Professor of Geology 


@ Lawrence H. O’Neill’s article in 
your Fall Issue poses a problem of 
current and vital interest both to the 
academic community and the nation. 
The basic facts of this problem are 
not in dispute. In oversimplified 
terms: research is an essential part of 
academic activity; [scientific] research 
cannot be adequately financed by uni- 
versity budgets; financial support for 
such research derives for the most 
part from federal agencies. Further, 
the support given by these agencies 
must be justified in their budgets; this 
support must always play a second- 
ary or tertiary role to the program- 
matic objectives of these budgets, 
and the continuity of such support is 
directly dependent upon the rele- 
vance of the academic research to 
those [agencies’] objectives. 
This raises a number of questions 
. .. [Among them,] must the univer- 
sity undertake responsibility for pro- 
grammatic objectives in order to re- 
ceive support for academic research? 
If so, what is the minimum amount 
of such work that a university need 
undertake to assure itself of continu- 
ing support for its academic re- 
search? The ideal solution would. . . 
provide a volume of federal support 
for academic research equal to the 
need. This support should [be] inde- 
pendent of defense budgets and... 
the need for justification on the basis 
of relevancy to defense programs 
{and} founded upon the conviction 
that academic research increases na- 
tional wealth in the broadest sense. 
Although it is intellectually recog- 
nized that human progress is founded 
on the trinity of men, materials, and 
ideas, this realization unfortunately 
does not always lead to enabling con- 
viction. Interestingly enough, this 
conviction appears to be held by the 
USSR, for some 30% of their annual 
research, development and engineer- 
ing budget is allotted for pure re- 
search on a continuous basis without 
the need for justification. Further, it 
is reflected in the high esteem in 
which the Russians hold their artists 
and scientists and engineers, and this 
attitude permeates the lowest levels 
of their social structure. This lack of 
regard for intellectual attainments is 
perhaps the core of our problem... 
M. D. HaAssiALts 
Executive Officer and 
Professor of Mineral Engineering 
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Our cordial readers 


@ The CoLuMBIA ForRvuM is be- 
yond a doubt the best serious reading 
available in this country. You have 
steered a true course between the arty 
little magazine and the stiff-necked 
Atlantic and Harpers, which rely too 
heavily on some Rear Admiral (re- 
tired) to tell us why we lost the battle 
of Midway. Above all, the Forum is 
a quarterly of opinion. In the age of 
the shadow box and the musical com- 
edy, I was beginning to think that no 
one had the nerve to express an opin- 
liom... 

Finally, let me say that I’m glad 
universities have found that it is 
sometimes more blessed to give than 
receive. In return I’m toying with 
the idea of giving my first five dollars 
to Columbia as a sort of token sub- 
scription to the ForuM. 

DONALD P. GREET 
1953 Columbia College 
The Ithaca Journal 
Ithaca, New York 


+ I find it on the whole a most 
provocative journal. ... 

EDWARD P. MORGAN 

American Broadcasting Company 

Washington, D. C. 


@ Thank you, and all the others 
who developed the CoLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY ForuM, for this new ven- 
ture. If it continues to publish as a 
public service to Columbia men and 
women, it will have done a tremen- 
dous lot to quicken intellectual life 
in America. I am sharing mine with 
others in my institution; there are 
few journals now on the newsstands 
that give one food for thought. 
INEZ ‘ADAMS 
1950 Ph.D., Graduate Faculties 
Associate Professor of Anthropology 
Fisk University 


@ ... The Fall issue indicates 
the interest and responsiveness of 
your readers in the Letters section. 
Letters is becoming a compendium 
of their perceptiveness, wit, and 
constructive criticism-—all in a spirit 
of Columbia camaraderie. It is like 
a family spat held in Butler Library. 
JAMES P. CLARKE 

1949, Columbia College 

1954 M.S., Graduate Faculties 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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The Theater & 
the University 


@ With the recent demolition of 
Brander Matthews Hall, the princi- 
pal theater at Columbia [“Columbia 
Chronicle,” Fall 1958] and the surely 
approaching time when the Colum- 
bia Arts Center will get under way, 
some thought on the relation of 
theater to academic studies becomes 
especially pertinent . . . To what ex- 
tent are their interests mutual, diver- 
gent, or even hostile? 

Dance, which is often theatrical 
and lies at the very basis of acting, 
played a major role in ancient Greek 
education, but, excepting a few col- 
leges such as Bennington, is [now] 
generally removed from the academ- 
ic groves. Although Barnard Col- 
lege still cherishes its Greek Games, 
on the well-stocked shelves of its 
library “dance” is catalogued as a 
sport, following badminton and 
basketball. That undergraduates may 
spend some of their recreation hours 
in play production is almost every- 
where indulgently. admitted: this is 
an extra-cugricular activity. But as 
for graduate students and those who 
view the theater more seriously— 
from some points of view the less 
the campus sees of these disturbing 
followers of Dionysus, the better; 
after all... Athene, in pure marble, 
graces the portal of our University. 
But recall that the ancient theater of 
Dionysus stood well within the walls 
of Athens, a city dedicated to the re- 
splendent goddess of reason. 

That American universities today 
are making great and valuable con- 
tributions to both the practice and 
theory of music and painting is in- 
contestable . . . That the American 
academic or school theater is the 
conscience of the American stage, 
even more than the so-called “off- 
Broadway” theaters, is equally clear. 
But this in itself does not mean that 
the presence of such schools on the 
American campus represents their 
integration with the general academic 
life. Behind the problem lies one of 
the outstanding defects in our un- 
wieldy educational system, the fail- 
ure of the departments into which it 
is divided to share their activities. The 


[university] theater has often stood 
conspicuously to one side, the illegiti- 
mate child among the schools, and 
so, I believe, has it stood to a con- 
siderable extent at Columbia. The 
strictly academic people are likely to 
be supercilious, the theater people, 
with mistaken shrewdness, to be 
aloof. One group fears the contami- 
nation of aestheticism and ama- 
teurishness, the other that of staid 
academicism. The result of this sus- 
picion is often a desiccated teaching 
of dramatic literature and a loose 
and romantic performance in the 
theater . . . [But] the theater is a 
crossroads, the most conspicuous 
meeting-place within the urban com- 
munity, dedicated historically to both 
religious and secular thought, to the 
moral and the intellectual life .. . 
Where an academic theater is con- 
ducted without serious intellectual 
effort, [is] a mere cupboard for wigs 
and costumes, it clearly deserves no 
place on a university campus... it 
had better be a summer theater, a 
pale reflection of Broadway. But for 
a theater that is accompanied by 
serious study of the playwrights and 
of the artists—musical, pictorial, 
plastic, architectural, decorative, 
choreographic, histronic—who make 
the stage what it is, the university has 
the most genuine use and may profit- 
ably embrace it within its walls. Let 
it never be said that at Columbia a 
false Athene, a puritanical or bour- 
geois bluestocking, has thrust Diony- 
sus outside, to languish on the by- 
ways of Broadway or beside the 
Yankee Stadium! At the moment 
laboring under much embarrassment, 
the Columbia School of Dramatic 
Arts will, I think, in time achieve 
the place of honor and distinction 
appropriate to a university in the City 
of New York. The problem is one of 
orientation. A laboratory theater, 
yes; a playboy theater, no; a meeting 
place for heart and mind, Dionysus 
in league with Pallas, assuredly .. . 
At Columbia we enjoy at least the 
advantage of a fresh start and a 
strong challenge, remembering that 
America today is ripe for advances 
in our cultural life almost as notable 
as those in science. 
HENRY W. WELLS 
Curator, Brander Matthews 
Dramatic Museum 
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“Something must happen here,’’ say the 
informed citizens of this restless, economically 
falling, ambiguously totalitarian land. But 
what? A noted political writer tells what he saw 
and heard in the course of a recent visit to Spain. 


My arrival at Madrid’s 
Barajas Airport on a rain-swept Saturday after- 
noon in late December provided an all-too-vivid 
preview of “modern” Spain. Our Super-Constel- 
lation flying down from Paris moved high above 
an overcast. Nearing the city, we slid into dark, 
gummy clouds, and the pilot began turning and 
banking in his procedural descent. 

At 400 feet, we broke out of the clouds and I 
could see ahead, through the water-streaked 
windows, that we were already over the airport 
but too high for a landing. We had overshot. The 
pilot gunned his engines and put the plane into 
a steep forty-degree bark; as I looked down the 
long wing, it seemed that its tip almost touched 
the soaked brown grass. The heavy plane circled, 
and the pilot tried again—this time angling his 
way toward the runway instead of flying out 
for a straight-in approach. Again, we came to- 
ward the runway, this time catty-corner, the 
downpour reducing visibility to near-zero. At 
the last minute the captain kicked the rudder 
around, we straightened out and rolled down 
the runway. 

I have flown a good deal, in commercial and 
private planes, but I found this performance 
most unsettling. Some passengers were sick, 
others were praying. When the plane came to a 
stop, I went to the cockpit and asked the captain 
what had happened, why the spectacular benk 
at so low an altitude? He was tense, unsmiling, 
as was his crew, and he told me. 

Madrid, a major airport, lacks the modern 
instrument landing devices which every large 
international airport has used for five years or 
more. Barajas has only a low frequency beam 
range, fine for normal flying at good visibility, 
but, for flying blind, extremely hazardous—a 


A special correspondent for the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, Arnold Beichman has written widely in other 
newspapers and magazines, is chairman of the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom, press officer for the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
a member of the Columbia College Class of 1934. 
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pilot may emerge from the murk 200 yards to 
the right or to the left of the runway. Modern 
airports have what is called GCA (ground-con- 
trolled approach) or ILS (instrument landing 
system) or both, so that a plane can come almost 
to the runway blind. 

And this kind of technical backwardness 
matches the medievalism that pervades the na- 
tion I had come to report on, the nation about 
which so little is understood and for such good 
reasons. While one may call Falangist Spain to- 
talitarian, authoritarian, a police state, bureau- 
cratic, it is also as alienated from the modern 
world as a harem. 


A diplomat who had spent many years in 
Spain told me: “Spain is a totalitarian state 
made tolerable by seventy-five per cent ineffi- 
ciency.” But totalitarian or not, I was to find that 
practically everyone in Spain has one right, one 
usually lacking in totalitarian countries like the 
Soviet Union—the right of silence, the right not 
to participate, the right to keep one’s hands in 
one’s pockets, not applaud. While the right to 
silence is far from a satisfactory substitute for 
the right of public and legal opposition, the right 
to silence under a dictatorship permits one at 
least to maintain a certain sense of honor. It is 
more, too, than a matter of silence. When Ortega 
y Gasset died in Spain in 1955, thousands of 
students made a pilgrimage to his grave, and 
later the Franco regime named a large Madrid 
avenue after the anti-Fascist philosopher. But 
Milovan Djilas sits in a cold cell in Belgrade’s 
Mitrovica prison. 

Understand, I have no wish to burnish Fran- 
co’s police regime as being superior to Tito’s 
or Gomulka’s. But one may differentiate qualita- 
tively between Spain and other countries where 
men raise the issue of human freedom at their 
peril. Franco, now sixty-six, has been in power 
for twenty years, but still the country seethes. 
There is hope among Spaniards in all walks of 
life that he may. soon be overthrown. But there 





is no such hope in Yugoslavia, which I visited 
last summer. Twenty years of a Fascist dictator- 
ship in Spain have failed to establish a con- 
tinuity of aim and policy such as we observed 
in Russia after Stalin’s death. 

Perhaps it is inefficiency and perhaps it is 
a kind of cunning that allows oppositionists to 
exist and even to meet foreigners. When I 
wanted to meet the onetime youthful Falangist 
leader, Dionisio Ridruejo, who broke with Fran- 
co seventeen vears ago, I simply called him on the 
telephone and made an appointment. I spent five 
hours with him. On leaving, I asked if it would 
be all right to print his opinions; he assured me 
he was unafraid, even though he had already 
spent five years in enforced residence outside of 
Madrid, six months in jail, and was then on con- 
ditional liberty. He has since been arrested again, 
convicted of opposition—and granted amnesty. 

Similarly, I talked to university professors 
and government officials at their homes and 
heard frank opinions. I was shown a petition 
asking clemency for a group of Madrid Univer- 
sity students imprisoned for so-called rioting in 
December of 1957. The petition was addressed to 
the Minister of the Army and it was signed by 


fifty Roman Catholic priests—one of whom was 
Monsignor José Bulart, Franco’s personal chap- 
lain. It said, in part: 


These young men ... are victims and not mere crim- 
inals. They are victims of a society to which they 
belong and which has estranged them to the point 
of provoking them to rebellion. We consider ourselves 
to be in great part guilty of not having been able 
to give due guidance to these young men and we 
now wish to atone for the error which, as we said, 
we share with all of society, which, more or less 
consciously, has provoked this rebellion. We know 
that, together with these students, there are in jail 
other Spaniards belonging to the working class and 
other strata of society, who were arrested under 
similar circumstances. We do not ask for favored 
treatment for the university students while for- 
getting the other accused. We merely confine our- 
selves to setting forth what we know of these from 
our university activities. 


“Something must happen here. It must. We 
cannot go on this way much longer.” 

It was a Spanish intellectual speaking, not 
in tones of desperation, but as an observer, a 
diagnostician. He said this to me a few weeks 
after Franco’s secret police had pounded on 
house doors all over the country at three in the 
morning and arrested eighty Spaniards. 

But what it is that must happen, will happen, 


can happen—about this there is neither agree- 
ment, certainty nor much tentative prophecy. 
But for Dr. Salazar of Portugal, there is no 
other dictator in the world with Franco’s senior- 
ity. Like all autocrats with a sense of divine 
mission, Franco is determined to stay on for a 
long, long time. Many of those who have sought 
to discuss with him, as delicately as possible, the 
future, the succession, have received a softly- 
spoken disquisition by El Caudillo on the virtues 
and capabilities of the old and the wise, on men 
like Dr. Konrad Adenauer, now eighty-three; 
they have been given to understand that El Cau- 
dillo comes from a long-lived family and that 
Franco pére died peacefully at eighty-six. 

For two decades since the war in Spain, Franco 
has maintained his supporters—the Army, the 
Church, the banks and landowners, the Falange 
—relatively content and unconsolidated. It is a 
juggling act which has thus far worked admir- 
ably. And Franco is more than a juggler. The 
apocryphal story has it that on Franco’s desk are 
two folders, one marked “Matters Which Time 
Will Settle” and the other marked “Matters 
Which Time Has Settled.” Franco’s exertions, it 
is said, consist of moving papers from the first 
folder to the second. 

This might have been true, once, in the after- 
math of the Civil War when the Burgos regime 
took over all of Spain after one out of every 
twenty-five Spaniards had been killed (three- 
quarters of the dead were civilians), a half mil- 
lion more were in exile, and the economy was 
razed. The war generation may have hated the 
Falange and its chieftains but such bloody mem- 
ories have left that generation irresolute. When 
World War II ended and Franco was a despised 
outcast—the Potsdam conference in 1945 called 
for his overthrow and the UN in 1946 called 
Franco Spain “potentially dangerous for peace” 
—then even the dissident Spaniards withdrew 
from active opposition since all the world was 
against Spain. 

But today things are different. Just recently, 
an open opposition political party—Union 
Espafiola—was created by a coalition of known 
anti-Falangist rightists and some liberals. 
Whether this group can weld an alliance with 
the more numerous crypto-Socialists and work- 
ers’ spokesmen remains to be seen. More mean- 
ingful in the long run, there is a new generation 
which never knew Prieto, Largo Caballero, José 
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Antonio Primo de Rivera, Negrin, General 
Emilio Mola, General Quiepo de Llano and all the 
other memorable names of the revolution. The 
three years of that war have left no scars on the 
young—it was a war which, I was told, goes un- 
mentioned in the history books, a war in which 
there were no villains or heroes, as today there 
are no more Republicans and Fascists inside 
Spain. Old soldiers recount no glorious battles. 
Unlike our Civil War, this one left no one think- 
ing of himself as victor or vanquished, unless it 
be the 150,000 exiles in Toulouse. A war, in short, 
which left no pride or solace, only a residual 
silent anger at the worthlessness of it all. 

And so the young men—the 25-year-olds, the 
30-year-olds, the 35-year-olds who were infants 
or young teen-agers when the war began and 
ended—the young workers, the university stu- 
dents, the young lawyers (which in Spain means 
all the young intellectuals, because everybody, 
poet, journalist, critic, litterateur, all take law 
degrees)—these are the new voices of Spain. 
It is these young intellectuals who have traveled 
and studied all over western Europe, who have 
met young women of a different kind from those 
in Spain, who have read books on the Index; 
and it is Spanish workers of this new era who 
have found jobs in France or Italy and seen the 
realities of free trade unionism—these are the 
voices which utter the incantation: something 
must happen in Spain. And because this is a 
new generation, to whom ancient quarrels and 
slogans have no meaning, it may be that some- 
thing will happen after all. 


And as I write, I sense the vagueness of my 
words, the emptiness of such a prophecy. But 
the vagueness is not mine, it is theirs, those with 
whom I talked and to whom I listened for so 
many hours. They don’t know what they want, 
they know only that Spain must become a mod- 
ern land, free of the obscurantism and illiteracy 
and what they call “peninsularity” which iso- 
late her from all the world. 

How? Dionisio Ridruejo urged a restoration of 
the monarchy—of Don Juan, son of Alfonso XIII 
—but Ridruejo is no royalist; he spits on kings. 
There was the lawyer-teacher who is for Franco 
because there is no other substitute, who hopes 
the Army will produce another Franco when 
El Caudillo’s time is up—but this lawyer-teacher 
is opposed to capitalism and would prefer a 
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democratic-socialist regime. There was the anti- 
militarist who said that the Army represents the 
only stable force in Spain and prays that some 
day Franco’s nine captains-general will tell him 
to retire to Madeira with his savings. There were 
the anti-clericals who said the Church repre- 
sents the only stable moral force in Spain and 
then told me that it is an unhappy Church, split, 
and apprehensive that if Franco were over- 
thrown there would be an awful reckoning as 
there was in the early days of the war in 1936. 
(And a faction in the Church quietly encour- 
ages criticism of the Government-controlled sin- 
dicatos among workers.) There are members of 
the emergent middle class who say that the 
Socialists and the workers are Spain’s only hope 
for the future. 

Underneath all such confused hopes and con- 
tradictory guesses, and the apathy which masks 
them, there is the understanding that there must 
never again be bloodshed, no pitting of brother 
against brother, and certainly no external inter- 
vention. And if the price of gradualism is an- 
other decade of Franco, then there are those 
who hope he may live as long as Adenauer. 
This is an opposition without blueprints, with- 
out plans. It is informed only by dreams, by 
prayers—and small conspiracies whose leaders 
are arrested, sometimes freed, and watched. 
Here is repression without suppression; totali- 
tarianism, if you will, without absolutism; a 
one-party state without a real central party. 
The new opposition party is, of course, illegal. 


The anti-Franco movement today is the most 
serious in the twenty years of the regime, for 
two reasons. Opposition has seized the imagina- 
tion of the nation’s finest elements, and a wors- 
ening economic situation, bordering on crisis 
and fanned by a currency scandal involving 
possibly $280 million has shown that not even 
US aid (more than a billion dollars since 1954) 
and the- barter agreements between Spain and 
the USSR and her satellites can stave off loom- 
ing disaster. 

I said that opposition had seized the imagi- 
nations of many. Here in Madrid, in Barcelona, 
the Asturias, Bilbao, San Sebastian, Irun, Zara- 
goza, Albacete—throughout the land, the “con- 
spiracy” grows without formal leadership—ex- 
cepting for the Union Espajfiola, which will 
have to demonstrate a durability no previous 





opposition has demonstrated before. Until now, 
there has been only a conspiracy of ideas; no as- 
sassinations, no sabotage, no street barricades. 
Only ideas, a handful of leaflets, a big firecracker 
at a university, factory slowdowns, clandestine 
meetings in homes, cafe whisperings (the jus 
murmurandis), phone calls, an occasional trip 
to Toulouse, a petition, a refusal to read the 
Falangist press (the newspaper with the largest 
circulation is a pure-and-simple sports sheet, 
Marca), talking in streetcars. 

Franco’s most recent large haul of “conspira- 
tors,” early in November, netted a group of law- 
yers, doctors, professors, trade unionists and 
workers. The charges—“endangering the state,” 
“making hostile propaganda,” “supporting free- 
masonry and communism.” The cry of outrage 
raised by the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions frightened the regime, and 
it is unlikely that Franco will risk public trials 
as he has on previous occasions. The “conspira- 
tors,” or some of them, will be given their 
liberty — conditionally, meaning they can be 
picked up at any time and for no reason and 
thrown back into jail. 


But if the arrests deter the “conspiracy,” they 
cannot halt the other symptoms of decay. Cul- 
tural life here is minimal, and it dwindles. 
Living standards are the lowest in Western 
Europe, excepting possibly Portugal, and the 
economy of the Spanish peninsula is stagnant, 
vulnerable, hopeless, because of Franco’s inept 
policies and the regime’s corruption; it has been 
crushed by low worker productivity and an 
antediluvian industrial plant. And by Spain’s 
unhappy climate, its sandy, clay soil. 

The climate over most of Spain is the driest 
in Europe, yet Spain is primarily an agricul- 
tural country. Eighty per cent of the land is 
arid and it is not true that the rain in Spain 
stays mainly in the plain. It was Ortega y Gas- 
set who, in a bitter paradox, said that in Castile 
there is four times as much evaporation as 
there is rain. In his book Invertebrate Spain, 
he wrote: 


If we translate this figure into terms of the imagina- 
tion, we get the grotesque picture of a country where 
more water goes from the earth to the clouds than 
comes from the clouds to the earth. In Castile it must 
rain upwards. 


But he also wrote: 


The arid land which surrounds us is not a fate im- 
posed on us, but a problem set for us. Each people 
finds its problem set by the land before it, and solves 
it in its own way, sometimes well and sometimes 
badly . . . Each race carries within its own primi- 
tive soul an ideal of landscape which it tries to 
realize within its own borders ... Our race has 
accepted the dryness about it because it was akin 
to the inner wastes of its own soul... I will admit 
that at times the geographic face of a land is so 
contrary to the desires of a race that any amount of 
effort is vain. Certainly; but then that curious 
phenomenon of emigration appears; it signifies the 
refusal to accept one landscape, and the pilgrimage 
toward another—toward a “promised land” which 
every strong race promises itself. 


It is not that Spanish agriculture suffers from 
lack of water alone; it also suffers from lack 
of modern agricultural machinery, lack of fer- 
tilizers, erosion, lack of irrigation (only ten 
per cent of the arable land is irrigated), a gen- 
eral lack of high technology. It suffers also be- 
cause in the north land holdings are small and 
inefficient and in the south large holdings are 
owned by absentee landlords. 

Those who have watched Spain since 1951, 
when she emerged from the political freeze-out, 
speak contemptuously, too, of Spanish industry 
—*“institutional rigidities, absence of a competi- 
tive tradition in business, economic isolationism 
and a shortage of capital.” Almost three- 
quarters of Spain’s electric power is manufac- 
tured by nine unnavigable rivers; often they 
run dry, and the consequence is severe power 
rationing. Spain’s most important industry, tex- 
tile manufacturing, is handicapped by machinery 
fifty to sixty years old. Machinery in coal and 
lead mines, steel plants, the important fertilizer 
industry is decrepit. The railroads are so anti- 
quated that, as one expert told me, they cannot 
satisfy even the minimum demands of the econ- 
omy. “Much of the track on the barely sufficient 
existing lines needs replacement,” I was told. 
“The average age of locomotives in present use 
—virtually all coal-burners—is very high, some 
dating from 1858.” 

The people I talked to in Madrid who must 
deal with the economy see little hope for the 
future. The outlook for Spanish exports which 
must pay for Spain’s huge imports, “is not 
very encouraging, since exports of virtually all 
products excepting raw farm products, which 
are extremely weather-dependent, are declining.” 

“As to the long-term balancing of Spain’s 
internal economy,” one analyst said, “there is 
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growing realization that, in the rapid quest for 
industrialization, all sight was lost of the fact 
that Spain’s weak agricultural base cannot sup- 
port a modern industrial structure, and that 
agricultural development and technological im- 
provement, as well as the development of better 
marketing and processing facilities must be ac- 
celerated.” 

Such sober analyses do not conceal the fact 
that Franco’s regime can do nothing to improve 
things. No matter how much Franco’s friends 
and admirers declaim about the improvements 
in Spain since the end of World War II, the 
fact remains that Spain’s windmill economy in 
a modern world is no longer viable, and all the 
gold in Fort Knox and dollars in the US Treas- 
ury cannot shore it up much longer. No one 
knows this better than the 1,000 or 1,500—who 
really knows how many?—Spaniards who have 
been socking away dollars in numbered Swiss 
bank accounts purchased with illegally exported 
pesetas. 


This currency scandal broke into the open 
during my visit to Spain. It had been building 
up for several months at least. During that 
period, the peseta (the mythical legal rate is 42 
to the dollar) had dropped on the free market 
from 54.90 in September to 59.60 at the begin- 
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ning of December. Pesetas were flooding money 
marts in Tangier, Zurich and New York, and 
Franco finally took action. 

But the embarrassing fact is that the best 
people are involved in this scandal—high gov- 
ernment officials, big industrialists, bankers, 
even churchmen are rumored to be in deep. I 
was told in Madrid that several hundred Span- 
iards had a total of $100 million on deposit in 
one Swiss bank alone. Although this currency 
conspiracy erupted in December, smart-money 
Spaniards were known to have been vacationing 
around Europe and South America long before, 
spending large sums which could not have been 
brought out of Spain legally. Inside the country, 
the importation of foreign cars was supposedly 
banned in mid-1957, to conserve hard currency, 
but I have never seen so many new British and 
American and German cars along the avenidas 
of Madrid, all with Spanish license plates. Some- 
how, one could always find an “agent” to get a 
car across the border. 

All this was occurring in the midst of a potato 
shortage, of an inflation whipsaw which cut 
real wages despite a forty per cent increase in 
1956 (when Franco was told he’d better do 
something por ganar la calle—to win the 
streets, the masses), high prices for wine, half- 
empty bullrings because workers couldn’t afford 





a place in el sol, the Spanish bleachers. 

The currency swindle worked because it is an 
old Spanish business trick. The Spanish exporter 
undervalues his exports and, by agreement with 
the foreign purchaser or by simply boosting his 
prices when the goods arrive abroad, pockets the 
difference in decllars. Conversely, the Spanish 
importer overvalies his imports and pockets the 
difference as a credit—perhaps at the Banque 
Suisse. These tricks help, among other things, 
to keep income taxes tolerable, and could not 
work if Government officials were not cut in. 


So this is Spain in 1959, a land where a 
Protestant is more feared and hated than the 
Cominform, the Kremlin, and the Politburo. 
(There are reports that the exiled Santiago 
Carillo, general secretary of the illegal Spanish 
Communist Party, has no difficulty seeing lead- 
ing Falangists in Spain.) This is Spain in 1959, 
where a Spanish liberal told me I could report 
anything he said, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
say that his three children weren’t baptized. 
This is Spain 1959, where family life is close, 
all-important, the bomb-proof shelter (and in 
the words of Ortega y Gasset, “the more ad- 
vanced a country is, the less important the fam- 
ily”). And here sits Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, on a strategic piece of real estate on 
which the United States must have bases. 

Spain is in a trap, its people are in a trap, 
and so we are in a trap. Our military men can- 
not live by ICBM’s alone; they must have bases; 
we must have a base at Cadiz for atomic sub- 
marines. Franco controls the land and will lease 
on none but his own terms. For the moment, we 
must eat Franco, just as the British must eat 
Salazar. 

But I would suggest that our government 
has some leeway, some margin for honor. I 
spoke of the right of the Spaniard not to ap- 
plaud. Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s report on Latin 
America in January asked that “we have an 
‘abrazo’ (embrace) for democratic leaders and 
a formal handshake for dictators.” Recalling 
that two winters ago Secretary of State Dulles 
rushed off once more to Madrid to confer with 
Franco (his first visit was in November of 
1955), one might suggest that a “formal hand- 
shake” policy is in order. 

Because Franco is an ally, our government 
need not sit silent while thousands of political 
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prisoners lie in Franco’s jails. Are violations of 
human rights in Hungary, which we have right- 
fully condemned in the UN, less violations in 
Spain? We sought Franco’s overthrow in 1945, 
in 1946, and until 1951, and got nowhere. But 
do we therefore accept the permanency of 
Franco? 

It may be that we must accept Franco as we 
must accept Khrushchev, but we at least can 
speak critically, as a government, of Franco’s 
totalitarianism, efficient or inefficient though it 
may be. Thus we might demonstrate to the 
Spanish people that our formal handshake is 
not to be mistaken for an abrazo, and that a 
military policy against the threat of totalitarian 
aggression by Moscow grants no immunity to 
Falangist domination in Madrid. 

America is compromised by its military and 
economic alliance with the Franco dictatorship, 
just as Britain is compromised by its alliance 
with the Salazar dictatorship. The people of 
Spain don’t want Franco and, unquestionably, 
our dollars are his mainstay. Is our alliance with 
Franco justified by our military needs? It is 
worthwhile? The US Senate is embarking on a 
long-range study and examination of American 
foreign policy. It would be a matter of major 
significance if this investigation took a long, 
hard—and moral—look at our relations with 
Franco, past, present, and future. 
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The Autobiography of My Friend 
MARK VAN DOREN 


by JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


One of America’s (and Columbia’s) legendary teachers and 
poets has written an extraordinary autobiography. A few 
have even called it too good to be true. Here is an addenda on 
the book and its “‘terrible-tempered”’ author by an old friend. 


More distinguished men and 
women have acknowledged their deep indebt- 
edness to Mark Van Doren than to any other 
teacher of the humanities I know. Now that he 
is about to retire after nearly forty years at 
Columbia many of them will certainly testify 
again to his mysterious gift for influencing 
strong minds in ways (and often in directions) 
he neither intended nor was aware of. No one 
who was listened to with attention by men whose 
careers have been as different as (to take two 
amusingly extreme examples) Thomas Merton 
and Allen Ginsberg can very well be accused of 
merely encouraging reflections of himself. Be- 
cause we were enrolled together at Philosophy 


Mr. Krutch, who figures prominently in the book he dis- 
cusses here, is former Brander Matthews professor of 
dramatic literature at Columbia and holds two Columbia 
degrees. A prolific author of books on literature, philos- 
ophy, theater, and naturalism, his latest is GRAND 
CANYON; TODAY AND ALL ITS YESTERDAYS. 
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Hall in 1915 I studied “with” rather than “un- 
der” him, but I am sure that none who were 
formally his pupils owe him more. 

In his recent autobiography (The Autobiogra- 
phy of Mark Van Doren; Harcourt, Brace: 1958) 
he has told, not when we first met (like me he 
perhaps does not remember that) but when, very 
shortly thereafter, we first became aware of one 
another on the rear platform of a subway car 
and under those trying conditions began a con- 
versation which has been continuous ever since. 
The anecdote as he tells it is extremely flattering 
to me; but if I were to write my own autobiogra- 
phy I should be compelled to describe exactly that 
incident and to give it a position of still greater 
importance. 

To have always at hand someone from whom 
understanding and sympathetic attention to any- 
thing one has to say can be taken for granted is 
itself a priceless boon. To be sure that he will 
also “come back” with something which is illumi- 
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nating just because it is not merely sympathetic 
and understanding but is also a new insight pos- 
sible only from some different point of view or 
perspective, is to have the perfect companion. 
And I have no doubt that it was because his stu- 
dents sensed something approaching this kind of 
response that they also could be so greatly helped 
to develop their own so varied personalities and 
to find their ways along such divergent paths. 

Mark was decidedly not one of those campus 
figures, generally called “prof,” who make it a 
point to be one of the boys. He did not attend 
football rallies or take much interest in extra- 
curricular activities unless they were intellec- 
tual. But he was always ready to discuss with 
any student any ambition, project, or problem 
actually within his province. He gave himself 
whenever he could be useful; he did not waste 
himself where he could not. Though I cannot 
imagine him bothering to intercede for the stu- 
dent accused of tethering a goat in the dean’s 
office, there were notable and remembered in- 
cidents (some of them dating back to the time 
when, for a young instructor, it took great 
courage) in the course of which he came to the 
defense of those whose intellectual or artistic 
daring threatened to bring the wrath of the 
authorities down upon them. 

I think I have never heard any discussion of 
Mark’s character which did not sooner or later 
introduce the word “sweetness” and, indeed, no 
one who knew him could be unaware of the char- 
acteristic to which it referred. But there was 
never a hint of the saccharine in that sweetness 
and there never could be for two reasons. One of 
them is philosophical and comes down to the fact 
that if he tried to understand all it was not be- 
cause that would or should lead to the toleration 
of all but rather because to understand all is to 
know what ought to be and what ought not to be 
tolerated. 

The other reason is simpler: he had what is 
commonly called “a terrible temper.” John Dry- 
den was the subject of his dissertation and one 
of his first great literary enthusiasms. Dryden 
might have had him in mind when he wrote, 
“Beware the fury of a patient man.” 

Mark was patient, so patient for instance that 
though he certainly did not tolerate bores and 
fools gladly he bore them (up to a point) so 
patiently that they often thought they were 
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pleasing him. But when the storm broke it broke 
astonishingly out of a clear sky. I remember for 
instance hearing a roar which shook my adjoin- 
ing office when the lightning finally struck a 
crank who had paid repeated visits, sure that 
Mark was listening sympathetically to his plan 
for an Owls Club—to be composed of Mark him- 
self, along with the eleven other wisest men in 
the world, who would decide all policies for the 
universe and would have them accepted just be- 
cause those who made them were so obviously 
the wisest men: “Damn it I don’t want to be an 
Owl and I won’t be an Owl. Get out of here!” 
Nor is it likely that even some of his favorite 
pupils will forget the times when, having listened 
with what seemed sympathy to some excuse or 
evasion or folly, he reached the end of his pa- 
tience and the storm broke without so much as a 
single premonitory rumble. 

Once and once only during our long and so 
intimate association was I the victim of his anger 
and if he does not mention the incident in the 
autobiography I am sure it is not because he has 
forgotten it any more than I have. The date was 
1920 and we were together in Paris, each on a 
Cutting Fellowship. At the moment, I remember, 
we were returning late at night on foot to our 
Left Bank hotel from some foray into Mont- 
martre not strictly part of our academic work. 
For some time we had been walking in silence, 
I (and this was the occasion of the outburst) a 
foot or two ahead. Suddenly, in the same voice 
later to be used in declining the invitation to be 
an Owl, I was informed vehemently and pro- 
fanely that he would not be bullied into walking 
faster than he wanted to walk. Though guilty, I 
was so unaware of it and so astonished at what 
came out of the darkness behind me that I made 
no reply whatever. We reached the hotel in si- 
lence. We parted for the night without a word. 
Next morning all was serene again and to this 
day neither of us has ever mentioned the inci- 
dent to the other. Mark’s anger is as short lived 
as it is seemingly sudden, and I say “seemingly” 
because I have no doubt that it had long been 
building up like the electrical charge in a cloud. 

“Discourse,” “dialogue” and “dialectic” are 
words much favored today in intellectual discus- 
sion and indeed they threaten to become cant. 
But when I think what it has meant to me intel- 
lectually to have called Mark Van Doren my most 
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intimate friend for forty-three years I cannot 
avoid using those words for the inescapable rea- 
son that they define precisely the essential char- 
acter of the relationship. People sometimes speak 
of the ideal friend as an alter ego; but talking 
to an alter ego is too much like talking to oneself 
—soothing, no doubt, but otherwise not very 
profitable. There should, to be sure, be some 
fundamental compatibility as well as the sense 
that one will be comprehended, and I flatter my- 
self there is that compatibility between Mark and 
me. I believe, that is to say, that at bottom we 
believe the same things and value the same 
things. But we have arrived at our convictions 
by different routes and he at least has learned 
things along the way I would never have known 
had he not led me to them. 

I have often wondered just how this funda- 
mental difference, not inconsistent with equally 
fundamental similarities, might be defined, but I 
am afraid that I will never be able to do better 
than to say that it has something to do with the 
fact that Mark is a poet through and through 
while I have never been able to achieve anything 
except prose. I hope and believe this does not 
mean that I am incapable of understanding po- 
etry or, for that matter, incapable of poetic feel- 
ings on my own. But my approach even to such 
mildly mystical inclinations as I am proud to 
confess is always the plodding approach of prose 
—and also, too often alas, of the prosy. 

But Mark is a poet twenty-four hours of the 
day as well as through and through, and to say 
that means much more than to say simply that 
the writing of poetry has been, ever since I first 
knew him, his greatest interest—indeed, as he 
would probably say in his somewhat extravagant 
way, his only real interest. It is to say also that 
his approach is always via the leap and flight of 
a poet’s perception, so that in our intercourse I 
have often found myself compelled to follow 
ploddingly after him, sometimes not really under- 
standing what he had said until days—in a few 
cases years—afterward. 

I think it significant that when I felt impelled 
to write some quarter of a century apart two 
books of non-technical philosophy in which I 
tried to state what I believed about man and the 
universe I thought the appropriate motto for 
both to be a few lines from two of Mark’s poems, 
written, I believe, with about the same interval 
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of time between them. This, I think, does not 
mean that I borrowed my ideas from him and I 
am quite sure that he did not borrow his from 
me. But it does illustrate how we arrived at 
compatible conclusions by different routes, and 
it makes clear why our relationship has always 
been to me so rewarding. 

One of the most interesting and enlightening 
parts of his autobiography is those many pages 
in which he describes the occasion and, as it 
were, the prose background, of a large number 
of his poems. That he is willing to do so—one 
might say, willing to take the risk of doing so— 
illustrates an important fact about him as a poet, 
namely that although he is a completely “mod- 
ern” poet in every good sense of that word he has 
never been a member of any cult or school, never 
adopted any of the cult affectations or mystifica- 
tions. If any of his poems are “difficult” it is not 
because he wanted to make them so, and he is 
perfectly willing—as many modern poets are not 
—to give any pertinent information which can 
serve to make them clearer. Like Robert Frost, to 
take another example, he does not try to be 
modern—he merely is inescapably so, and he 
does not need to prove it. 

Because he has always been so committed to 
poetry he has often in conversation brushed 
aside all the considerable bulk of criticism: he has 
written as being, to him, of relatively little im- 
portance or interest. To readers it has been, on 
the contrary, of very great interest and would 
perhaps be of more interest to Mark himself 
(perhaps I should say that he would be more 
willing to recognize the interest which he ac- 
tually does take in it) if he realized how unmis- 
takably it is a poet’s criticism. For the most part 
it consists, not of painful intellectual analysis 
and judgments pronounced on the basis of theo- 
ries either conventional or eccentric, but, to use 
again a phrase used before of the poetry itself, 
of the leaps and flights of a poet into the heart 
and mind of some other creator and his creation. 

He does not set out to prove any writer or any 
piece of writing good or bad. He tells you instead 
what it means to him and the result is that, 
unlike many modern critics whose professed aim 
is to operate in a realm of discourse as far re- 
moved as possible from the realm of the creative 
imagination, he keeps the reader very close to 
the work criticized, both intellectually and emo- 





tionally. When he writes about Don Quixote 
what he writes is funny in precisely Cervantes’ 
way. When—to take the example of another 
recent and major piece of criticism—he writes 
about Thomas Mann’s “Joseph” he does not 
discuss the place of myth in modern literature. 
What he does is to make the reader more effec- 
tively aware of Mann’s individual way of recre- 
ating the atmosphere of the myth. 

No ideal for criticism is today more generally 
assumed to be so completely discredited as “the 
adventure of the soul among the masterpieces.” 
No doubt many weak attempts to achieve it de- 
serve the discredit into which they have fallen. 
No doubt the determination of the most charac- 
teristic recent critics to strive for something as 
different from that as possible has been respon- 
sible for highly interesting and important work. 
But—to cite a dictum almost as discredited as 
that concerning the adventures of the soul—all 
genres are good except the tiresome. And much 
of Mark’s best criticism actually is the adventure 
of a unique and perceptive soul among some of 
the masterpieces which have furnished him with 
richly meaningful adventures. Even more obvi- 
ously his novels and short stories are a poet’s 
prose fiction. 


Whatever aspects of the truth there may be 
in T. S. Eliot’s so famous pronouncement con- 
cerning the necessary “impersonality” of true 
works of art, the fact remains that a great deal 
of Mark’s personality has been revealed to his 
readers in both his poetry and his criticism, as 
indeed it is revealed in the work of any writer. 
More of that personality—some of it described 
directly, some merely inferable as it is in his 
other writings—is revealed in the autobiography, 
which has many of the same qualities as his 
criticism. For me and for various of his other 
friends it will to some extent also serve in lieu 
of any autobiography we might have felt the 
need to write. We will relive through it some of 
the most important moments of our own ex- 
istence. 

Just after reading this autobiography I wrote 
Mark that it had convinced me that we had both 
led very interesting lives—in the sense that we 
ourselves had always been interested in them. 
Also, that we had been so aware of that fact that, 
reading about them, I was not ready to echo 
Colette’s remark after seeing, shortly before her 
death, a movie based upon her career: “What an 
interesting life I had; and how I wish I had 


had 


realized it sooner! 


Rides in black steel the knight away, 

Away through the rushing world; 

And outside is all: the dale and the day, 

And the friend and the foe and the month of May, 
And the Grail and the grove and the maiden—nay, 
God himself stands on the way, 

Increased a thousandfold. 


THE KNIGHT 


by RAINER MARIA RILKE 


But in the armour of the knight, 
Behind the darkest ring, 

Death, thinking, thinking, sits tight: 
When will the blade spring 

Over the iron hedge— 

The foreign blade, freeing, 

Which, from my place of hiding, 
Where I so many a day 

Crouching have spent, will drag me away: 
That I at last may stretch, 

And sing, 

And play. 


Translated by CHARLES ISSAWI 


Charles Issawi is more widely known as an econo- 
mist specializing in the Middle East. This is his 
first published translation of poetry. An associate 
professor at Columbia, he has published AN 
ARAB PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, among 


other books and articles. 
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by SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


A prominent sociologist looks at the available 
facts on our famous religious revival and gives 
a far different account of religion in America. 


Quite a number of interpre- 
ters of contemporary American life—journalists, 
clergymen, and sociologists alike—seem to have 
readily accepted two generalizations about re- 
ligion in America today: 1) that there has been 
a gradual growth in religious affiliation here, 
until today more Americans attend churches or 
other places of worship than ever before; and 
2) that there has been a change in the qualitative 
character of religion in this country, from an 


Mr. Lipset contributed an essay on the book THE ACA- 
DEMIC MIND to the Fall 1958 Forum. He received his 
Ph.D at Columbia in 1949 and was an associate profes- 
sor here. Now a professor of sociology at the University 
of California, he will publish a new book this year on the 
sociology of democratic institutions. 
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earlier, fervent transcendental belief to the more 
secularized “social” church-going of which we 
hear so much today. Examining the available evi- 
dence one wonders whether either statement is 
close to the truth. 

From the earliest reports of foreign visitors 
to our shores to the most recent national survey 
statistics on church affiliation and religious be- 
lief, there is, to be sure, considerable evidence 
for thinking that America has long been among 
the most “religious” countries in the Western 
world. For example, about ninety-five per cent of 
Americans have told public opinion pollsters that 
they “believe in God.” Pollsters in European 
countries report considerably lower proportions 
of such responses. As far as simple church at- 
tendance is concerned, it is mis!eading to com- 
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pare rates between nations because of the vary- 
ing proportions of Catholics and Protestants 
(who follow different church-going habits) with- 
in national populations. But American Protes- 
tants do attend church more frequently than 
Protestants in Sweden, Denmark, Australia, 
Czechoslovakia (before the Communist coup) 
and Great Britain. 

It is also true that for almost a century prom- 
inent European visitors writing on American 
life have been unanimous in remarking on the 
exceptional religiosity of our society. Tocqueville 
in 1880 (from France), Harriet Martineau in 
1830, Anthony Trollope in 1860 and James Bryce 
in 1880 (all from England) and Max Weber in 
1904 (from Germany) arrived at similar con- 
clusions. Their accounts agree substantially with 
Max Berger’s summary of the impressions of 
English travelers before the Civil War, who: 

pointed to the fact that America, though still largely 
a primitive country, has as many churches as the 
British Isles, that religious assemblages were being 
held at one place or another practically all the time; 
that large donations were constantly being made for 
religious purposes. America, they concluded, was 
basically a very religious country . . . Church 
services were always crowded on Sundays... 
Church-going, reported Maxwell, was all the rage 
in New York .. . the high percentage of males in 


the audience was in sharp contrast to their paucity 
at English services. 


If, then, we are to be told that there has been 
an increase in American religious behavior in 
recent times, as well as a dilution of religious 
feeling, we had better consider some of the perti- 
nent data. 

One of the earliest statistical estimates of re- 
ligious adherence in America was made by Wil- 
liam Ouseley, a British counsel in Baltimore. On 
the basis of sources which seem about as reliable 
as possible for 1832, he states that the various 
American churches claimed a total of 12,136,953 
adherents. Since two years before, in 1830, the 
national population was only 12,866,020, includ- 
ing 2 million Negro slaves, these data of Ouse- 
ley’s testify to an apparently almost universal 
religious adherence by Americans in the 1830’s, 
even assuming that the denominations padded 
their figures, as they undoubtedly did. A later 
visitor to America, Max Weber, perhaps the 
foremost sociologist of religion, reported that 
“persons without church affiliation” numbered 


about 6 per cent of the population in the 1890's. 

Despite the unanimous impressions of foreign 
travelers and the above statistical reports, a 
steady growth in religious affiliation from 1800 
to 1957 is indeed reported in the various Year- 
books of American Churches and the now de- 
funct Census of Religion. Yearbook estimates 
of religious affiliation in the twentieth century 
are: 1900, thirty-six per cent; 1930, forty-eight 
per cent, and 1957, sixty-two per cent. But these 
data, like those of Ouseley and Weber, are sub- 
ject to numerous errors, based as they are on 
voluntary replies by church bodies and local 
ministers to questionnaires. The definition of 
a church member varies among denominations. 
Jews, Catholics, Greek Orthodox and some other 
groups report every person born in the faith, 
regardless of age or actual religious status, 
while most Protestant denominations only con- 
sider as members those who have joined the 
church. The real nature of the supposed increase 
in church membership in this century has been 
explained by Michael Argyle, a more recent Brit- 
ish student of American religion, who points 
out that among Protestant churches, “the notion 
of a ‘member’ has become gradually more inclu- 
sive .. . For example, in the Episcopal Church, 
in 1916 only one per cent of its recorded members 
were children under thirteen, as compared with 
twenty-six per cent in 1926.” And when Argyle 
computed only the percentage of the population 
aged thirteen and over who are church members, 
he found that reported church membership in 
this age group had actually dropped from fifty- 
five per cent in 1906 to fifty-one per cent in 1940, 
but that it had then sharply increased in the 
succeeding war and post-war decade to sixty-four 
per cent in 1950. 


Thus if there has been any increase in actual 
religious affiliation, it dates from 1940 or there- 
after. Data from the Yearbook indicate, however, 
that this last sharp rise in the number actually 
affiliated is only partially paralleled in the sta- 
tistics on Sunday School members. This percent- 
age fell from twenty-two per cent of children 
under thirteen in 1916 to eighteen per cent in 
1941-42, and then rose again to twenty-two per 
cent in 1953. 

Then there is the matter of church attendance. 
Recent Gallup Polls indicate that forty-one per 
cent of the adult population reported they had 
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attended church during the previous week when 
questioned in 1939, while forty-seven per cent 
made the same answer in 1957. In 1950 the figure 
dropped to thirty-nine per cent. While these sum- 
maries may give a little support to the assertion 
of a general rise in religious feeling between 1939 
and 1957, the small over-all increase suggests 
that the idea of a major post-war growth in reli- 
gious practice is not well founded. There has 
been no change over the last ten years, and the 
drop in 1950 suggests that no basic trend exists. 


To these national survey results we might add 
some recent findings by Morroe Berger, a Prince- 
ton sociologist: he reports that two comparable 
national surveys of leading business executives, 
one made in 1925 and the other in 1950, indi- 
cate a steep decline in religious activity among 
these executives. Further, in the mid-Twenties, 
only thirty-seven per cent of them reported hav- 
ing no religious preference; fifty-nine per cent 
would give none in 1950. 

Some recent information on donations to 
churches is also remarkable. Using data on the 
per capita contributions to eighteen Protestant 
churches from 1920 to 1954, Michael Argyle 
analyzed changes in this period by dividing per 
capita donation for each year by per capita dis- 
posable personal income. He reports that while 
individual contributions have been increasing 
from a low point reached in the war year 1943, 
by 1953 they had only reached a level compa- 
rable to the last years of the depression of the 
1930’s, and were still much lower than the aver- 
age contribution made out of available income in 
1929 or the very early 1930’s. This finding sheds 
further doubt on the contention that there is a 
major post-war revival in religious practice, al- 
though there is no question that formal church 
membership has increased since the 1930’s. 

Earlier statistics which challenge the claim 
of dramatic changes in religious practice are 
provided by the US Censuses of the second 
half of the nineteenth century which reported 
the number of seats available in all American 
churches. Although the Yearbook of American 
Churches, the most frequently quoted source on 
church affiliations in this country, estimates a 
growth in membership between 1850 and 1900 
of from fifteen to thirty-six per cent of the total 
population, the Census reports for the same half- 
century show an increase in the ratio of church 
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seats to population of from sixty-two to sixty- 
nine per cent. All during this period, the churches 
kept up with the enormous expansion of popula- 
tion, providing accommodations for almost the 
entire adult population. The small increase can 
be accounted for in large part by the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. 

Another revealing index of religious practice 
would consider the proportion of people “em- 
ployed” in religion. Figures on the number of 
clergymen in America from 1850 to 1950 show 
a striking constancy. At every census date in 
the past century there has been approximately 
one clergyman for every 1,000 persons. In 1850 
there was 1.16 clergymen per 1,000 population, 
and in 1950 the figure had actually dropped to 
1.12. The fact is, there has been no effective 
change in the ratio of clergy to total population 
during the past century, although the proportions 
of men employed in all the professions has in- 
creased sharply. 

This lack of an increase in the proportion of 
ministers adds further support to the idea that 
there has been little change in the strength of 
institutionalized religion, although in itself it is 
not conclusive evidence. Certainly the ratio of 
parishioners to clergy may have changed, so that 
modern clergymen may serve more members 
than those of the past. (For instance, the grow- 
ing Catholic population has fewer priests per 
capita than do Protestants.) But arguing against 
this possibility is the fact that the proportion of 
ministers has failed to rise with the increasing 
wealth of the American people—who, in this 
respect, do not appear to be “buying” more 
clergymen. 


One last point. Much attention has lately been 
given to the religious feelings of young people. 
In a study made before World War I, 927 stu- 
dents in nine highly respected colleges replied to 
questions concerning their belief in God. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the men and ninety-three per 
cent of the women reported that they believed 
in the existence of God. The same author received 
replies from ninety per cent of the students of 
“one college of high rank,” of which seventy per 
cent believed in immortality and after-life. Four 
decades later, in 1952, a group of Cornell sociolo- 
gists administered questionnaires to 4,585 stu- 
dents statistically selected to be representative 
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of male undergraduates at eleven colleges and 
universities. Twenty-four per cent of the men 
said they were atheists or agnostics. Comparing 
the findings of these two studies suggests that at 
least where college students are concerned the 
supposed religious “revival” of the 1950’s still 
has far to go before religious belief reaches a 
point comparable to that of 1913. On the other 
hand, it cannot be absolutely concluded that 
there is less belief today than four decades ago; 
the sampling methods and questions asked in the 
two studies were too dissimilar. 


Such statistical data as we’ve examined—the 
number of church seats available in the nine- 
teenth century, the ratio of clergymen to the 
general population in the past 100 years, the per 
capita contributions to Protestant churches over 
a twenty-five-year period, reports of church at- 
tendante by the Gallup Poll over a seventeen-year 
period, reports of Sunday School membership, 
and a comparison of the beliefs of college stu- 
dents forty years ago with those of today and 
the affiliations of business executives over two 
or three generations—all argue against the 
thesis that religious practice in America in the 
mid-twentieth century is at its high point. 
In fact, one concludes from these data that 
no fundamental long-term changes in formal 
religious affiliation and practice have occurred, 
that this current high level of religious belief 
and observance existed in the past as well. As 
the foreign visitors noted in their books, Ameri- 
cans have been and continue to be the most reli- 
giously active people in western industrial so- 
ciety. 

But regardless of quantitative changes in 
actual church affiliation, many writers—and 
clergymen—have suggested that religion in mod- 
ern America has become less and less “real re- 
ligion” and more and more secular. As Robin 
Williams put it, “religious observances have 
been losing their supernatural or other-worldly 
character.” It is said that religion in America 
tends to be “religion at a very low temperature.” 
Many who believe that there has been a sharp 
increase in church affiliation, suggest that re- 
ligion is now seen by Americans as synonymous 
with simple morality, the virtues inscribed in 
the Golden Rule, and that ethics has replaced 
God. Will Herberg, one of the most vigorous 


exponents of this position, points to the common 
American belief that all religions are equally 
good; that a person should “be religious,” but it 
does not matter whether he is a Catholic, a Jew, 
or a Protestant. Herberg sees this diffuse en- 
dorsement as proof that Americans do not take 
transcendental religion seriously. 

From the available evidence it is difficult to 
discern clear trends about the secularization of 
religion. But those who think they see an in- 
creased religious secularization, a dilution of 
supernatural belief, would seem to ignore two 
things. First is the fact that now, as in the 
past, a considerable number of Americans 
(around 10 million adults) follow evangelical 
religions. New sects are always springing up 
and older ones continue to be vigorous. The 
available data, in fact, indicate that such ex- 
tremist sects are far stronger today than at any 
time in the twentieth century. Indeed, much of 
the growth in church membership is among these 
sects, rather than the traditional denominations. 

Secondly, the secularized religion which these 
observers see as distinctively modern may have 
been characteristic of American believers in the 
past. The same foreign travelers who were so 
impressed with the strength of our religious in- 
stitutions in the nineteenth century also noted 
throughout American history phenomena which 
Herberg regards as strictly modern—such as the 
acceptance of all religions as equally valid. 
Tocqueville states that in no other country is 
Christianity “clothed with fewer forms, figures, 
and observances than in the United States, or 
{more likely to present] more distinct, simple 
and general notions to the mind. Although the 
Christians of America are divided into a multi- 
tude of sects, they look upon their religion in the 
same light.” Harriet Martineau, who reported 
that almost everyone professed some form of 
Christian belief, perceptively added that people 
were not supposed to feel intensely about a par- 
ticular religion: 


One circumstance struck me throughout the coun- 
try. Almost as often as the conversation between 
myself and any other person on religious subjects 
became intimate and earnest, I was met by the 
supposition that I was a convert. It was the same 
in other instances: wherever there was a strong 
interest in the Christian religion, conversion to a 
particular profession of it was confidently supposed. 
This fact speaks volumes. 
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Thirty years later (1860), Anthony Trollope 
was struck by the fact that “the question of a 
man’s religion is regarded in a free and easy 
way.” He notes that fathers believe “that a 
young lad should go somewhere on a Sunday; 
but a sermon is a sermon... Everybody is bound 
to have a religion, but it does not much matter 
what it is.” And Max Weber, visiting America 
around the turn of the century, also was struck 
with the apparent secularization of religion and 
acceptance of religious diversity. He reported: 

In the main, the congrega ion refused entirely to 
listen to the preaching of ‘dogma’ and to confes- 
sional distinctions. ‘Ethics’ alone could be offered 
. . . Today the kind of denomination [to which one 
belongs] is rather irrelevant. It does not matter 
whether one be a Freemason, Christian Scientist, 
Adventist, Quaker, or whatnot. 

The foremost modern British scholar on 
America, Dennis Brogan, concurs with these im- 
pressions in his summary discussion of nine- 
teenth century religious life. 

Religion became a matter of conduct, of good 
deeds, of works with only a vague background of 
faith. It became highly functional, highly prag- 
matic; it became a guarantee of success, moral 
and material . . . Theological schools turned from 
theology to a form of anthropology—a moralistic 
and optimistic form, but anthropology all the same. 
... ‘The proper study of mankind is man’ was the 
evasion by which many American divines escaped 
the necessity for thought about God. 

The fact that our religion has been both per- 
vasive and avowedly secular in its close concerns 
with political and economic practice and com- 
plete “Americanism” has served not only to 
strengthen it but also to reinforce the most 
fundamental of American values. Our political 
beliefs command respect for all religions. In 
the interest of their own survival, denomination- 
alist religions have historically resisted state 
control over numerous aspects of cultural life— 
and hence favored democracy. 

Many political commentators, of course, have 
sought to link American religious and political 
institutions, much as did Tocqueville, who noted 
that “there is no country in the world where 
the Christian religion retains a greater influence 
over the souls of men than in America” and sug- 
gested that this fact was related in crucial ways 
to the fact that democratic institutions exhibited 
greater stability in this country than in any 
other of his day. It is possible, though, to re- 
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verse the relationship and to use the fact of 
political democracy to account for the strength 
of religion which so impressed the foreign 
visitors and should still impress us. The early 
victory of political democracy enforced, to a 
great degree, the principle of voluntary as dis- 
tinct from Established religion backed by the 
state. In order to function, all churches had to 
encourage lay participation and lay power in 
church matters. The “fecundity” of American 
Protestantism in producing new sects seems to 
result from the marriage in this society of the 
democratic value of free expression of all polit- 
ical ideas with the Protestant stress on the 
obligation to follow individual conscience. The 
norms of political tolerance and religious toler- 
ance, expressed in democratic and religious in- 
stitutions, have reinforced each other. 

A second, and related, source of religious 
strength flowing from denominationalism and 
the absence of an Established church lies in the 
fact that each of our religious groups exists to 
serve parishioners who are on the same general 
social and cultural level. The absence of re- 
ligions containing several classes within one 
sect—Established or universal churches—has 
meant that each “class religion’ could adapt 
its practice and belief to the needs of the group 
it serves; European Established churches—the 
Anglican, the Catholic, and the Lutheran—have 
each been forced to alienate major groups in Eu- 
ropean society in order to remain closely identi- 
fied with others. 

The omnipresence and the secularization of 
religion have been pointed out by those who 
sought to characterize the main institutional 
features of American society from the start of 
the Republic. Certainly, changes have occurred 
in the nature of religious belief and practice as 
ours has changed from an essentially rural soci- 
ety to a predominantly urban industrial culture, 
and as science and intellectual life have touched 
on religious belief. But by far the most striking 
aspect of religious life in America is not the 
changes which have occurred in it—but the basic 
continuities it retains. 





Three Poems 
by Boris Pasternak 


Translated by GEORGE L. KLINE 
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lesson in english 


When it was Desdemona’s hour to sing, 

And when she had so little time to live— 
Not love, not her black star, but willow-tree 
And willow-weeping themed her sobbing song. 


When it was Desdemona’s hour to sing, 
When her voice steadied and grew strong, 





Black day, a demon blacker far, sent up 
A psalm for her of wailing river-runs. 


When it became Ophelia’s hour to sing, 

And when she had so little time to live, 

The dry bones of her soul were winnowed out, 
And swept like sticks of hay from ravished barns. 


And when it was Ophelia’s hour to sing, 

When bitter dreams had seared and savaged her, 
What trophies did she to her wet grave bring? 
—Gray pussywillows and soft celandine. 


Shrugging off passion like a tattered gown, 

They slowly climbed, with dull death at their hearts, 
Down the steep pool of the black universe, 

To quench their bodies’ love in silent worlds. 


night without breath 


It drizzled; but the grassleaf-herbs still stood 
Erect within the stifling thunder-sack. 

Only the dust gulped round rain down like pills, 
Black iron took rainfuzz like a gentling powder. 


This hamlet was past hope of being healed; 
Its poppies lay swoon-deep. Its rye 

Tossed in a burning fever, stubbed with rash. 
God had gone mad. 


In the unfathered, damp, unsleeping, 

Universal waste, great groans 

Ran headlong from their stations. But 

The whirlwind clawed into the clay and cowered. 


Behind them blindly ran the sloping rain. 
Among wet branches the pale wind 

Quarrelled with fencewood. 

I listened and grew cold: J was their argument. 


I knew that this lewd and loquacious garden 
Would talk forever. But in the lane, 

Judging by what the shrubs and shutters said, 
Nothing had noticed me. 


Once I am seen, there is no turning back. 
They’ll talk of me forever. 
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winter night 


Snow beat across the battered world 
And broke its borders. 

The tabled candle slowly burned 
And softly guttered. 


Like summer midges that in swarms 

Are hurried flameward, 

The white flakes swam from the dark yard 
To the bright window— 


Where snow piled sticky arrows 
Upon scribbled circles. 

The tabled candle slowly burned 
And softly guttered. 


Black shadows went to bed upon 

The whitened ceiling— 

Image of fingers locked, fates crossed, 
And legs entangled. 


Two boots went thudding to the floor; 
Wax flowed in teardrops 

Which, dripping from the candle, smeared 
A crumpled garment. 


All things were blurred, all things were lost 
In silver shadow. 

The tabled candle slowly burned 

And softly guttered. 


A distant draught tugged at the flame; 
Temptation’s fever 

Spread angel-wings whose shadow swelled 
To form twin crosses. 


The snow stormed down the calendar 
Through February. 

The tabled candle slowly burned 

And softly guttered. 


George L. Kline translated V. V. Zenkovsky’s HISTORY 
OF RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY, published here in 1958. 
An assistant professor of philosophy at Columbia, he 
graduated from Columbia College in 1946 and received 
both a Master of Arts degree and a doctorate from the 
Graduate Faculties. 





DBuolay for Uhe Bexfeolty Practical Man 


by JOHN UNTERECKER 


What is it good for, anyway? How best should one 
read it and why? Here are practical, worldly 
words, for hardheaded people, about poetry. 


I am out to sell poetry to 
people who don’t read it, who don’t like it, who 
don’t want their children to read it, and who, 
especially, don’t want their friends and business 
associates to think they read it. I want not only 
to persuade them to read poems but as well to 
transform them into a band of missionary spirits 
who, suspending poems on every shining tele- 
vision aerial, will convert the American land- 
scape into a forest leafing out in literature. 

I have no illusions, of course, as to the possi- 
bilities of my succeeding in this project. It is a 
very idle dream. Most of us, by and large, give 
considerable lip service to poetry, and lip service 
seldom if ever brings poetry to the lip. We 
(properly) deplore the Russian treatment of 
Boris Pasternak, and we (improperly) con- 
gratulate ourselves that a Pasternak in America 
would never be subjected to such shabby treat- 
ment. We keep the anthology of poetry we 
always intend to read in some handy place—the 
guest room, usually. And we frequently regret, 
publicly, that we have just never had time to 
learn to appreciate poetry (thus assuring the 
world that we’re on its side, that it has nothing 


John Unterecker, an associate professor of English at 
Columbia, is now completing a critical study of the poems 
of William Butler Yeats, to be published by Noonday 
Press. He contributes a regular column to THE NEW 
LEADER magazine. He received a Master's degree from 
Columbia in 1948 and a Ph.D. in 1956. 
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to fear from us). Comforted by our virtuous 
attitudes, we’re able to experience the joy of 
doing our cultural bit without struggling through 
the words on the page. 

And yet the words on the page have value. 
In escaping them we escape, perhaps, a kind of 
fullness we can experience in no other place. 

For the fact of the matter is that all the 
slogans we believe in and therefore ignore are 
right. Intellectual and artistic freedom is the 
great Western achievement we have claimed it 
to be. In making the uninhibited exploration of 
the word every man’s right, we have, in fact, 
loosened the shackles of ignorance, prejudice, 
and fear. And in creating a society in which 
some leisure is available to that man we have 
made possible the great dream of the nineteenth 
century: a citizenry released by the machine to 
pursue those cultural objectives which make life 
not only bearable but valued. The arts, which in 
the past have opened the eyes of only those men 
lucky enough to be born to a leisured class 
(artists themselves, of course, are classless crea- 
tures), are now at last within reach of the man 
in the street. 

And yet we in America are not—as Robert 
Brustein pointed out in a recent Forum [“The 
Theatre Is Losing Its Minds”; Fall 1958]— 
conspicuous for our intelligent interest in the 
theatre. Nor is the theatre we attend conspicuous 
for its quality. Serious new music languishes 
in America. Try, for example, to assemble an 
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audience for a program of contemporary cham- 
ber music. And poetry perishes. 

How did we get this way? How can we evolve 
toward a happier condition? 


Though how we got this way is a far more 
complicated story than the oversimplification 
I am about to offer, involved in it, at least, 
are the very machines that liberated us, the 
ones that created so much leisure. For as they 
created leisure they helped remove man from 
the sort of “organic” activities which had in 
earlier times given him the illusion that his 
little contribution helped establish the order of 
an essentially ordered world. The potter had 
made a whole thing, a shaped object from the 
blob of clay he wedged, whirled, and fired into 
form. The baker had measured out flour, milk 
and salt, stirred the mess himself, shaped loaves, 
baked and sold them. These men, though only 
in the broadest sense artists, experienced the 
artist’s shaping function. Pa~ticipants in order- 
ing their world, they were able to watch an 
entire progression from disorder to order take 
place under their hands. And, adjusted to order, 
they were able to value those arts they did 
experience. 

The individual farmer, cabinetmaker, tin- 
smith, blacksmith of the nineteenth century was 
a survivor of the earlier system of relatively 
personal production, and each of those survivors 
retained some real measure of creative activity. 
Farmer, cabinetmaker, tinsmith, blacksmith 
held out longest against the tide; but in our 
time we have seen them, like most of us, go 
under to the powers of corporate efficiency. And 
not in America only. In England, France, Rus- 
sia—in every successfully industrialized state— 
the person has lost contact with total processes. 
Almost always he fabricates a part, seldom a 
whole. 

Even in education, departmentalized for ef- 
ficiency, it is more and more difficult for the 
whole man to shape the mind of the whole man 
of the next generation. Rolled from impersonal 
class to impersonal class or polished by the 
glittering mechanical marvel of educational tele- 
vision, the modern student finds himself ma- 
chined to a well-rounded intellectual billiard ball. 

And these triumphs of the machine are, I 
think most of us would agree, not only econom- 
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ically imperative (we have to be efficient in order 
to feed, clothe, and house the world’s huge, 
growing, gobbling population) but also in- 
evitable. 

At the same time that organic work activity 
was being replaced by necessary industrial frag- 
mentation (the cabinetmakers replaced by 
sanders, gluers, and varnishers and each of these 
in turn by button pushers), depersonalized states 
and—at least in some places—depersonalized 
religions began to emerge. Compartmentalized, 
isolated from order in his amusement, much of 
his education, most of his work, frightened by 
the huge uncontrollable disorders about him 
(and by the powers of total destruction which 
lie at last in his hands), twentieth-century man 
seeks not happiness but distractions. It is no 
wonder that he buries his head in the Great 
American Comic Book. 


And yet, in spite of everything that has con- 
tributed to his feeling that he is only a mean- 
ingless part of a meaningless world, man is 
essentially the systematizer that he has always 
been. His happiness is still the struggle for form, 
the construction of images of order from the 
apparent chaos which surrounds him. Not often, 
but occasionally, he has the craftsman’s sense 
of design. Happiness can come from the inven- 
tion of a master form letter that will be good 
for all nonsense inquiries. The scientist—though 
he may incidentally discover the most efficient 
device to finish us off—still pursues principles 
of order. Architect, engineer, executive still 
struggle to give shape to things and, keeping 
chaos from the door, find moments of joy. Per- 
haps joy comes even to advertising copy writers 
and those poets, gone over to nightmare, who 
compose singing commercials for otherwise 
reputable products, which — their brand name 
hammered home—some of us have learned 
scrupulously to avoid. 

That many of us really do try to escape from 
the fragmentation in which we seem to be caught 
is attested not only by the astonishing popularity 
of adult education courses but by the even more 
astonishing sale of how-to-do-it books. We really 
do want to understand philosophy, music, paint- 
ing, and poetry. We attend thousands of lectures. 
We consume — or at least buy — hundreds of 
thousands of books that tell us how to read phi- 
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losophy, how to.listen to music, how to paint and 
how to look at paintings, how to read poetry and 
how to choose poets to read. 

In this welter of educational opportunity, most 
of us, for perfectly good reasons, never get to ex- 
amine philosophies, never attend concerts, never 
go to art galleries, never read poems. Timid, 
knowing what we don’t know, sure only of our 
ignorance and our inability to understand the 
self-help books, we conclude either that the arts 
are beyond us or that the opinions of the critics 
are safe substitutes for paintings, quartets, or 
poems. 

If we successfully delude ourselves in either 
of these ways, we are, of course, doomed. We are 
also, of course, wrong. For no critic, present 
company included, is a safe substitute for any- 
thing, let alone a work of art. The critic’s only 
function is to lead the audience to the work or to 
point up (to an audience that is in the presence 
of the work) some of the elements that make it 
operate. He can hardly do anything else of real 
value. And the man who—with or without critic 
—subjects himself to the work of art, who stares 
long enough at it, almost always experiences it 
exactly as it should be experienced. (If he hears, 


say, a Yeats poem as often as he hears the aver- 
age singing commercial, he can scarcely avoid 
“getting” the poem. He may also, perhaps, come 
to admire its order quite as much as he may come 
to detest the commercial’s disorder. ) 


And now, at last, I have worked around to the 
selling point. It is here that I mount the soapbox. 
It is here that I want to make my pitch for 
poetry. 

For poetry, among the arts, has certain very 
real advantages. Like the “book bar” I saw dis- 
played this morning in the window of the local 
liquor store (“Closed, it’s a handsome volume 
you'll be proud to display on your desk, bookshelf, 
or end table. Open it’s a handy container for 
two full fifths of your favorite liquor!”’), poetry 
is portable, potent, and practical. Unlike most of 
the arts, it can be dragged about easily from 
place to place. It can be consulted in spare mo- 
ments. It can be sampled privately. (It can, even, 
be a secret vice.) 

For the reader who has always wanted to read 
poetry but has never quite known how to go 
about it, I have a few very practical suggestions. 
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In the first place, he should begin with the 
poetry itself. No self-help book is as good for 
the novice as a book of poems. After one is fairly 
well acquainted with an author, one can very 
profitably go on to sample critical opinion, ex- ° 
plications, etc. Criticism can function, and func- 
tion well, during the reader’s second trip through 
an author. But on the first round it is all too often 
deadly. It is, after all, almost always intended to 
make difficult matter clear. But if one reads it 
before the poetry, one inevitably gets the mis- 
taken impression that nearly all of the poems are 
well-nigh impenetrable. 

For a beginner, one volume of poetry should 
do—preferably not an anthology. (The “book 
bar” analogy holds here too: casually mixed 
poets—say, Allen Ginsberg, Wordsworth, Dylan 
Thomas, and Pope—are no more palatable than 
a cocktail compounded from absinth, beer, cham- 
pagne, and sherry.) Ideally the first book should 
be a Collected Works. There is a real advantage 
in being able to see a writer’s full development 
from start to finish. Not only is each poem clearer 
in the context of the neighbors it started out 
with, but a second wholeness, the sort of unity 
a life necessarily imposes on a lifetime’s work, 
begins to appear to the diligent reader, the one 
who does not pick and choose but who reads 
carefully through a volume in the way the au- 
thor intended him to read through it. If my no- 
tion is correct that the source of much modern 
anguish is a sense of disorder, this sort of chron- 
ological approach to a writer should give many 
readers pleasure. For they will be able to appre- 
hend not only the little ordered worlds that the 
individual poems are but also the larger ordered 
world that the body of work becomes and, beyond 
that, the organic thing, the organizer, the poet 
himself. 


My second recommendation is that the reader 
give the poems a chance to work on him. No 
poem, as I’ve already suggested, gives up every- 
thing on a first reading; some give up very little. 
If he plans to spend about as much time reading 
back as he does reading forward, the reader 
will have a much better chance of liking both 
the poems he is looking at and poetry in gen- 
eral. Getting used to a poem in the way one 
gets used to a popular song—by casual repeti- 
tion half a dozen times, say, in a month—is a 
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very satisfactory system. Here, a little strategy 
is helpful. The housewife interested in finding 
out what T. S. Eliot is doing might very well 
want to secrete his Collected Poems among her 
cookbooks, or, if she eats breakfast after the rest 
of the family is out of the way or before they ar- 
rive, put it perhaps among the cold cereals. (With 
what delight, in that setting, she would come 
upon Eliot’s “A Cooking Egg’”!) Or the busy 
executive could take the two bottles out of the 
portable “book bar,” substitute in their place 
Yeats’ Collected Poems, and, without arising, be 
able inconspicuously to go to Innisfree. My point 
is, of course, that the book of poems has to come 
out of the guest room. It has to be readily avail- 
able. I know one man who, immersed in a bath- 
tub, has made his way through all of John Donne 
and most of Blake. 


My third recommendation is that one go to 
poetry for what it can give and not for what it 
cannot. Poems may incidentally inspire readers 
to all sorts of deeds, but, by and large, poems— 
unlike essays of this sort—are not primarily 
propagandistic. The poet may be trying to in- 
spire, and inspiration may come of his efforts; 
but his primary purpose almost always is to as- 
semble the organized thing that a poem is. The 
“message” is part of poetry, but it is only a part. 
Like rhymes, rhythms, metaphors, images, sym- 
bols, repeated words—all the other materials of 
poetry—themes help hold the whole business to- 
gether. They are not, however, the normal 
poem’s reason for being. If we visualize the poem 
as a kind of an architectural unit, a framework 
compounded from various kinds of tensions 
(rhyme and rhythm, for instance, lacing to- 
gether a structure of sound; definable themes 
and a paraphrasable prose sense shaping the out- 
ward thrust of metaphor and symbol) we may 
better be able to see it for what it is. 

More simply yet, all I am really saying is that 
the poem ought to be approached as a work of 
art, a structured thing, a shape. That does not 
mean that we do not have to worry about what 
the poem is saying. Of course, we have to. But 
it does mean that we must not for a moment 
assume that what the poem is saying is the poem. 
(The dog says “Arf” but “Arf” is not the dog.) 
The thing that ultimately satisfies us in a work 
of art is not its subject matter but the way that 
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subject matter is decked out: the balances that 
make any painting, building, poem, trio an or- 
ganic whole. 

If we can apprehend the work of art as a 
totality—by looking at it long enough, often 
enough, carefully enough—it will give us the 
satisfaction that only whole things can give us. 
It will remind us of order. It will remind us that 
man, for all the chaos he creates, shapes too. It 
will—in offering design—provide the sort of 
image that can bring to our eyes, focused so long 
on fragmented things, essential constructions to 
set against the rubble landscape of our world. 





The United States and China 


The Politics of Sentimentality 


by NATHANIEL PEFFER 


Shattered illusions about ‘‘the simple, pictur- 
esque Chinese,’’ toward whom our politics were 
paternal and pompous until the 1940’s, may 
account in part for our equally sentimental in- 
ability to cope with the realities of China today, 
says a distinguished historian. 


The distinction between sen- 
timent and sentimentality is one of which most 
Americans have generally been unaware. The un- 
awareness has often had consequences in acts. In 
most situations and relations the consequences 
are not particularly serious, if sometimes rather 
foolish; but in political relations, especially in- 
ternational relations, they can be not only serious 
but dangerous. The most conspicuous example of 
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our sentimentality as guiding political motive 
is in our relations with the Far East, especially 
during the last generation; our situation as a re- 
sult is just now definitely, frighteningly dan- 
gerous. 

Now, let me make clear what I mean. I under- 
stand sentiment to denote genuine feeling genu- 
inely induced by the reaction of something with- 
in us to something without; by sentimentality I 
mean a superficial feeling, whipped up for some 
inner satisfaction which is not very deep or real. 
And by such a feeling I think we have been 
guided in our attitude, policy and action toward 
China in recent times. Result: Formosa, Quemoy, 
Matsu, a vendetta with Communist China and 
the menace of a war, world war. Consider as a re- 
vealing fact how much more harsh is our feeling 
toward Communist China than toward Commu- 
nist Russia. In light of all the forces at work in 
the contemporary world—military, economic, so- 
cial, ideological—how can one explain:‘this? As 
rationality? At best, the feeling is symptomatic. 

Let there be no over-simplification. America’s 
role in the Far East has been a complicated one 
since the founding of this republic, and histori- 
ans and students of international relations have 
never been able to come to agreement on the 
qualities of that role; almost every motive has 
been ascribed to it. But clearly we have been 
involved in the Far East—in China particularly 
—in varying degrees throughout America’s his- 
tory; paradoxically, ours is the country which 
resolutely forswore political “entanglement” 
with Europe, the continent from which it sprang 
and with which it was affiliated by blood, institu- 
tions and traditions. 

That it has been so involved is evidenced by 
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declarations, acts and events in its diplomatic 
history. It competed actively with England for 
the China trade in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Immediately after England forced China 
open to Western trade, America followed with 
demands for a treaty by which it received the 
same trade rights and the assurance that it would 
always enjoy any right in China granted to any 
other country. In the same decade—the 1840’s— 
America raised vigorous and successful resist- 
ance to English and French efforts to annex the 
Hawaiian Islands, the explicitly stated ground 
for resistance being that the Islands lay on the 
route to the trade of the Asian coast. With Japan 
the United States took the initiative and forced 
it to abandon seclusion. She also played an active 
part in the opening of Korea. Then, as an in- 
cident to the Spanish-American war, the Philip- 
pines were annexed and in the debate on the 
treaty providing annexation the treaty’s propo- 
nents used as their strongest argument that the 
Philippines would constitute a base for trade 
with China. 

The most direct and overt intervention in 
Chinese affairs, however, came in 1899, the year 
after the European Powers began stripping off 
pieces of Chinese territory, presumably as a prel- 
ude to partition. Secretary of State Hay then 
circulated what were known as the Open Door 
notes, in which he asked the Powers for assur- 
ance of equality of opportunity for American 
trade in whatever parts of China they controlled. 
Since this was manifestly impractical if the ex- 
panding Powers were to establish quasi-colonial 
areas in China for their own profit, Hay then 
sent a new series of notes asking for a guarantee 
of the maintenance of China’s integrity. At first 
a request for a joint pledge, this measure in time 
became a unilateral American commitment. It 
was asserted against Russia, which was expelled 
from China in the Russo-Japanese war, and then 
over the years against Japan; the Japanese re- 
plied at Pearl Harbor. 

What should be observed is that this propri- 
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etary intervention was without precedent in 
American history except in our relation to Latin 
America through the Monroe Doctrine. Through- 
out the nineteenth century new states had been 
created in Europe, old ones extinguished and 
others bartered around among powerful nations. 
The United States had remained unmoved. It had 
urged no self-denying ordinances. It had asked 
no pledges of integrity for any European ter- 
ritory. It was undisturbed, for instance, by the 
cutting up of Africa. Why solicitude only for 
China, then, which nine out of ten Americans 
knew only as a remote, exotic and faintly dis- 
tasteful heathen land? 

The commitment became something more than 
a diplomatic formula in the years after 1900. 
The race for empire was nearing its climax and 
China was the last and most valuable prize to be 
won. Russia tried to capture her and after defeat 
by Japan was succeeded in the attempt by Japan 
itself. The Japanese had come close to conquest 
when the First World War took Europe out of the 
race. Europe was out but America was left in, 
and by virtue of the war was richer and 
stronger than ever before, a world Power for the 
first time. It withdrew from Europe, reverting 


to its historic principle, but it did not withdraw 
from Asia. Quite the contrary, it became the sole 
formidable obstruction to Japan’s ambition _to 
absorb China, the protector and sponsor of 
China’s independence. The commitment had be- 
come a hostage. 


The seeds of war with Japan 


From the Washington Conference in 1921, at 
which Japan was compelled to renounce the gains 
it had made in China while the West had been 
preoccupied by war, the mutual antagonism 
sharpened. Japan unremittingly strove toward 
mastery over China. America sometimes wav- 
ered but never waived. In 1937 Japan, in confi- 
dent expectation of another European war which 
would give it a free hand, invaded China, plainly 
intending to remain there. America bided its 
time but did not yield. On the contrary, it im- 
posed penalties on Japan which at length 
amounted to economic sanctions and blockade. 
Compromise and evasion were no longer possible 
and Japan elected to put the issue to the test of 


war. It bombed Pear! Harbor. 

Japan was crushed, almost exclusively by 
American arms. China was saved. But it should 
be observed that there was at no time any Great 
Debate in this country over whether to “let 
nature take its course” and allow Japan to keep 
China as a colony. The debate was over letting 
nature take its course in Europe and whether to 
allow Hitler to have that continent. This, too, is 
significant. Without understanding the distinc- 
tion one really cannot understand American 
history. 

Can the distinction be explained? In the years 
before the war Japan’s generally aggressive 
stance aroused fear, it is true, but the statement 
of China’s integrity antedated that. The acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines did draw America to that 
part of the world, but America took the Philip- 
pines because it was already involved in the Far 
East rather than in order to become so. The zeal 
of missionaries had some effect, but it is difficult 
to believe that a few thousand missionaries, most 
of them from places and classes with little in- 
fluence, could induce a government to maintain 
a policy that risked war. There is above all the 
economic motive to be considered, the appeal of 
the potential Chinese market, perhaps as an 
extension of Manifest Destiny, an appeal that 
exercised force throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and that acquired more force after the 
United States became industrially developed. 

Any or all of these considerations hardly seem 
enough to account for what became a truly fate- 
ful position, bringing on one major war and now 
threatening another. However tempting the po- 
tential market may have been—it has always 
been pctential rather than actual—it obviously. 
did not matter enough to America’s well-being 
to warrant the risks our policy invoked. Unlike 
Great Britain, the United States need not export 
in order to eat. Certainly at no time was there a 
serious and sustained effort to measure coolly 
and precisely what the Open Door for trade in 
China meant to the American economy and how 
much was worth sacrificing to preserve it. No 
doubt a position once taken by a country in its 
foreign relations is likely to be maintained, if 
only out of the brummagem consideration of 
prestige. Abandonment or modification can be 
construed as confession of past error, something 
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no men in government like to make, especially 
those concerned with foreign relations. 


America as great white uncle 


But there was more to America’s fidelity to 
China than that. There was a curious, inexpli- 
cable distortion of thought and feeling. There was 
an assumption of avuncular, if not paternal, 
benevolence. We were China’s protectors, its 
benefactors. We were “the friend of China” as 
the Chinese called us in flattering words and 
accents. And we laid unction to ourselves, fed the 
national ego and found it satisfying. This role 
may be inexplicable; it was also superficial, if 
not meretricious. At best it betrayed what I 
call sentimentality, which grew with time. 

In the nature of things the feelings behind 
our China policy could not have been genuine. 
They could not have been what I call sentiment. 
There was little or no basis for sentiment, and, 
in so far as there was, it was scarcely enough 
to warrant staking the country’s future. There 
seldom exists enough sentiment between govern- 
ments to warrant a country’s risking a danger- 
ous war without the existence of other and more 
compelling considerations—physical or economic 
survival ; such considerations, for example, as led 
to Great Britain’s undeviating stand on protec- 
tion of the Low Countries. There has clearly 
been a genuine popular feeling for England in 
this country, especially in the South and on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Kinship, community of lan- 
guage, traditions and institutions are the obvi- 
ous grounds. And yet we have not flown to arms 
even when England was in dire peril and, as in 
1940, seemed about to be submerged. Through 
1940 and nearly all of 1941 we moved slowly 
and with deliberation. We did not rise when the 
Nazi hordes were at the English gate. Many 
thought we ought never to do so. Even up to 
our entrance into World War II, a war precipi- 
tated by Japan over our protection of China, 
many thought that it was enough to give Eng- 
land arms and let her save herself. 

What analogy is there between our responses 
to the two situations? Few said, “Let the Far 
East stew in its own juice.” Indeed, many who 
were resolutely against actively helping England 
were hardly less resolutely for actively helping 
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China against Japan. Was there a widespread 
feeling of kinship with the Chinese people? Was 
there between us a community of attitude, be- 
lief, religion, traditions, customs, language? As 
a matter of fact, we had for decades scandalously 
mistreated the Chinese people living in this 
country and by our rigid exclusion of Chinese 
immigrants discriminated against China as a 
country. As we kept tactfully reminding the 
Chinese, we did refrain from exploiting China’s 
weakness, from taking territory in the manner 
of the other Powers; but it is also true that we 
insisted on sharing all the political and economic 
privileges which other Powers exercised on soil 
they had wrested from China. We suffered no 
disadvantages—a fact of which the Chinese were 
aware but were too discreet to remind us. 

We did, however, take on the role of protector 
of China, and that is hard to justify by the 
logic of the national interest or the state of 
world politics in the years before the Second 
World War. Benevolent neutrality might have 
been justifiable. Moral indignation at Japan’s 
aggressiveness and cruelty in China was under- 
standable. But no more— unless a good case 
could be made for the proposition that preser- 
vation of China against attack or absorption 
by any great Power put America in jeopardy. 
Perhaps such a case could have been made but 
it never was. Even the attempt to make it was 
rare and not closely reasoned. 

We simply “adopted” China and endowed it 
with qualities which would sustain our parental 
pride and generous indulgence. Europeans were 
faintly amused or sometimes more than faintly 
irritated by our paternal notions and myths 
and by the self-righteous airs we gave ourselves. 
The Chinese, of course, responded with pleasure, 
occasionally with a touch of cynical amusement 
and sometimes with some annoyance at the im- 
plied patronage. But they are a worldly-wise 
and hard-bitten people, with a skepticism deep- 
ened and hardened over the centuries, and they 
took help where they could, especially since they 
needed it desperately. 

We looked upon China and found it like us 
and we were pleased. The Chinese were “‘demo- 
cratic”—not altogether true, or if true, then in 
a sense that had little in common with what 


‘was construed as American democracy. China 





was nominally a republic, though in fact not a 
real one nor even the semblance of one. The 
Chinese had a sense of humor—like our own, 
of course—and that meant much. (Tell Ameri- 
cans that they are scoundrels, liars, thieves, 
fools and degenerates and they will indeed be 
resentful; tell them that they have no sense of 
humor and they will gird for battle.) We 
thought the Chinese were our plighted friends, 
with a friendship reinforced by gratitude, and 
that they would always stand by us. There were 
few praiseworthy qualities we did not endow 
them with; more virtues than we credited to most 
other countries. The abrogation of critical facul- 
ties was general in the case of China, and her 
supporters spoke, wrote, and disseminated their 
opinions, and they were persuasive. 

The Chinese are indeed an attractive people 
and, moreover, inspire respect as well as liking. 
Few Occidentals who have lived in China have 
disliked them, including those who refused to 
have anything to do with them in personal re- 
lations. They are the inheritors of an old, subtle, 
richly embellished culture, one which is not 
restricted to a small patriciate but has passed 
down to the lowest orders. A Chinese may be im- 
poverished, illiterate, clothed in tatters, unclean 
and pocked with running sores, and yet have 
bearing, poise, dignity. Parenthetically, unless 
one has learned that this is possible one cannot 
understand any part of the East. I have myself 
lived many years in China and have a deep emo- 
tional attachment to its people, too deep for 
patronage born of myth. I have never perceived 
why such emotional attachment and intellectual 
respect are incompatible with a cool, critical 
sense based on observation, the kind one applies 
to one’s own countrymen. I have lived in China 
and it is out of direct experience that respect and 
affection formed and grew. Not many Americans 
have had such an experience. And of those who 
have, many have returned to disseminate senti- 
mental illusions, not perceiving that sentimental 
illusions about a people do not denote respect. 


The war-time pretenses 


The Japanese invasion of China in 1937, the 
attendant and quite natural sympathy for China, 
and then the Second World War sharpened and 


popularized the image of China as an upright, 
if naive, little brother. On the principle that 
he who is the enemy of my enemy is my friend 
China became ally, comrade in arms, one with 
us in all things. It was officially an ally but, it 
should be said, not a very formidable one. After 
the United States entered the war the Nation- 
alist government began to husband its resources 
for the coming war against the Communists, 
content to let us take care of Japan. The Chi- 
nese Communists did the same, of course. Ameri- 
can military and civil officers stationed in China 
were revolted by the cloying fiction that China 
was a democracy striving to safeguard democ- 
racy for the world, for they had the truth be- 
fore them; but they were silent because they 
had to be. Churchill refers more than once in 
his memoirs to his astonishment at finding here, 
even in government, the belief that China was 
as stout a pillar of the alliance and of the 
democratic cause as Britain herself and was as 
deserving of support. Mr. Churchill plainly was 
not amused. 

Typical of the feeling for China in this country 
was the emotional orgy that accompanied the 
visit of Madame Chiang Kai-shek, come to plead 
for more help. She was a guest of the White 
House—almost permanently, contrary to the con- 
ventions. She addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress. There was a full-dress assemblage held at 
Carnegie Hall in New York, with rows of the 
highest political dignitaries massed behind her on 
the platform; and strong, stalwart governors 
and stronger, stalwarter Senators blinked back 
unmanly tears as she rose to a polysyllabic per- 
oration. She made a triumphal tour of the coun- 
try, was received everywhere as royalty, and 
conducting herself as royalty—more so, in fact, 
than did the visiting British Sovereigns. She 
was hailed in rich words and accents—the Joan 
of Are of China. By the time she went home 
she herself appeared to be uncertain whether 
she was the Joan of Arc of China or Joan of 
Are was the French Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 
It was a silly chapter in the history of the war. 

The war ended. Japan was defeated. China 
was liberated and independent. Then the civil 
war between the Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists broke out, 
despite vigorous American efforts to prevent it. 
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Once more the United States became involved, 
since the arms and money previously supplied 
to Chiang’s government to fight Japan were now 
in use against the Communists; and still more 
arms were sent. At the same time the Russians 
managed their withdrawal from Manchuria in 
such a way that the Communists took over the 
arms of the surrendering Japanese. The Ameri- 
can quasi-intervention was ineffective. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies were crushed in a debacle of 
farcical thoroughness; the remnants of his 
forces were driven off the continent to Formosa. 
The Communists took over the country. 


China as satanic menace 


There followed here a reversal of U. S. policy 
toward China that, like the earlier attitude, 
cannot be explained rationally. The only possible 
analogy is that of the fanatic Communist who 
for one reason or another turns against Com- 
munism. As a Communist he has twisted, dis- 
torted, perverted fact and logic; as a fanatic 
anti-Communist he also twists, distorts, perverts 
facts and logic but now in the opposite direc- 
tion, in both cases untroubled by scruples. So, 
too, America, mawkish about China before, 
now turned violently anti-Chinese—not anti- 
communist but anti-Chinese, in neither case de- 
tained by logic, detachment, observation or 
analysis. Earlier we endowed China and the 
Chinese with idealized, fictive qualities; now 
that they are ruled by Communists we endow 
them with satanic qualities—sentimentality in 
both cases. And sentimentality outraged can 
easily become vindictiveness. Twenty years ago 
our sentimentality was simply foolish and did 
no serious harm except as it made others depre- 
cate our judgment; now it is dangerous, per- 
haps fatally dangerous. Now as before we have 
given a hostage. This one too may have to be 
redeemed in blood. 

The fact is, this country holds a legitimate 
grievance against China, one that any people 
would feel. To our sacrifice China owes its de- 
liverance from colonial subjection. It has now 
turned communist and, moreover, become an 
ally of Russia just when Russia has shown its 
hostility, when another war is threatened, and 
there is among us disillusionment at the dem- 
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onstration that once again a war fought pre- 
sumably to ensure a lasting peace and demo- 
cratic forms has been fought in vain. That 
Chinese ingratitude, expressed with no little 
malice, should generate rancor here is natural, 
but also the rancor would have been less acrid 
if we had been less sentimental, if we had not 
assumed that we could always expect filial piety 
from the Chinese. 


The present realities 


The contrast with our relation to Russia 
is revealing. Russia too is a declared enemy, 
its hostility expressed with no less bluntness 
than China’s. Its social philosophy is no less 
inimical to our instincts and beliefs than China’s. 
More important, Russia is far more dangerous 
than China. Indeed, the threat from China de- 
rives from its affiliation with Russia rather than 
from its own capacities. Yet we manage to re- 
main moderately calm in contemplating Russia 
and dealing with it. There is suspicion, distrust, 
anger, but there is no hysteria. We have an em- 
bassy in Moscow; Moscow has an embassy in 
Washington. We debate with the Russians in 
the United Nations, exchange social amenities. 
Our citizens visit Russia, Russians visit here— 
with limitations in each case, it is true. We 
analyze calmly our position vis-a-vis Russia and 
do not act precipitately, wildly or provocatively. 
There are those among us who go beyond the 
bounds of reason, but they do not carry with 
them the government or the majority of the 
people. 

But China? To acknowledge that the Com- 
munist government effectively controls China— 
as the Communist Party controls Russia—is, 
among our statesmen, to betray the eternal veri- 
ties. Russia sits in the United Nations—“peace- 
loving” in accordance with the qualifications for 
membership—but to admit the effective govern- 
ment of China would apparently be to defile the 
high thinking, noble ideals and fraternal har- 
mony of that body, spread contagion through the 
American body politic and renounce the prin- 
ciples of the Founding Fathers. And to all this the 
American people give assent in a kind of na- 
tional hypnosis. The vendetta has become almost 
a sacred trust for the nation. 





In the last few months there has been a con- 
crete illustration of the result: Quemoy and 
Matsu. These islands have become a “symbol” 
so sacrosanct that we have risked world war 
over them and still do. Symbol of what? Of what 
except the degree to which the American people, 
already susceptible by reason of earlier illusions, 
have been inoculated with fictions. 

Quemoy and Matsu are almost within swim- 
ming distance of the China coast. They are 
garrisoned by the army of Formosa, a sworn 
enemy of the Communist regime, resolved to 
return to China and supported militarily by 
America—America being the nation which has 
caused Communist China’s ostracism by polite 
international society. What country would allow 
islands so situated to remain as an armed out- 
post of enemies? We, for our part, while we 
have not made our position on the islands un- 
mistakably clear—diplomatic gaucherie in itself 
—a few months ago sent powerful forces to 
reinforce Formosa when the Communists bom- 
barded the islands. As this is written there is 
momentary pause, a deceptive relaxation ; but for 
how long? The Communists can be counted on 
to try again to take the islands. If we remain 


consistent in our policy, formal conflict is in- 
evitable. We are pledged by treaty to support 
Formosa; Russia is pledged by treaty to sup- 
port Communist China. Given the international 
tension under which we live, so taut that a 
small accident, an incident, an indiscretion can 
snap it, what is the outlook? It must be remem- 
bered that nearly all other nations, including 
our allies, fail to agree that right is on our side. 
But we are now so over-committed, not only 
diplomatically but psychologically, that retreat 
is all but impossible. 

Moral? No country or people at this time in 
history—or ever—can afford the luxury of sen- 
timentality in that which concerns peace or war. 
It was a luxury this country could perhaps 
afford when it was less prominent in world 
politics; now the United States holds the power 
of decision for much of the world. How does a 
people disembarrass itself of folly, of shallow 
and meretricious psychology—or of any psy- 
chology, for that matter? It is a slow and dif- 
ficult process, but the American people had better 
begin it. A healthy revision can come only by 
a cool, reasoned examination of how the psy- 
chology took form and of what is compounded. 
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LOLITA 


in America 


by F. W. DUPEE 


An appalling sort of masterpiece, and a best- 
seller to boot, LOLITA was banned in Paris but 
praised in Milwaukee! Here is a wry history of 
the book and some speculations on its odd suc- 
cess over here after most interesting reviews. 
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Seeing copies of Lolita ap- 
pear in the bookstores at the end of last summer, 
in a regular American edition with no conditions 
attached to its sale but the $5 price on its cover, 
was a curious experience for anyone with a prior 
knowledge of this magnificently outrageous novel 
and its earlier history. And what has happened 
to the book since—its conquest of the top place 
on the best-seller lists—as well as what has not 
happened to it so far—the failure of the expected 
opposition to materialize—makes another chap- 
ter of surprises. 

But the surprises are getting to be an old 
story. Only three years of age, growing on four, 
Vladimir Nabokov’s little masterpiece has had 
a paradoxical history since its first appearance 
in print, in 1955, by way of an edition put out 
by the Olympia Press of Paris. What is in ques- 
tion is obviously not only a novel but a phenom- 
enon, and a many-sided one. Like some great 
actress of the old school, Lolita has made her 
way by her personality as well as by her art. Be- 
sides figuring as a work of literature which 
excites a variety of serious responses, Lolita rep- 
resents a prodigy of the publishing business, a 
formidable addition to popular mythology, a 
major event in the career—already pretty fan- 
tastic—of its author. 

Its publishing history goes back to the spring 
of 1954, when, Nabokov has written, “I finished 
copying the thing out in longhand .. . and at 
once began casting around for a publisher.” He 
didn’t find one among the four well-known Amer- 
ican firms to which he submitted the manuscript 
by turns. Rejections tended to be decisive even 
though accompanied as a rule by rueful compli- 
ments on the book’s undoubted merits: A book 
that described so vividly the mutual seduction of 
a middle-aged man and a twelve-year-old girl, as 
well as the disturbing events that precede and 
follow it, was likely to scandalize the press, 
mobilize the pressure groups, and finally bring 
about the sort of action in the federal courts 
which doomed Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of 
Hecate County a decade ago. 


F. W. Dupee, professor of English at Columbia, contrib- 
uted a preface to the portions of LOLITA printed in 
1957 in ANCHOR REVIEW. The present article first 
appeared, somewhat extended, in ENCOUNTER maga- 
zine. Mr. Dupee is the author of a life of Henry James 
and is editing a collection of Dickens’ letters. 





It is not surprising that the American firms 
turned the book down in 1954. They would prob- 
ably have done so even if the author had been as 
celebrated as William Faulkner. But Nabokov’s 
literary reputation did not then, one gathers, 
make him a particularly good risk, whatever 
the nature of the book he offered. Admirable but 
rather scattered, his work in English as dis- 
tinguished from his many earlier writings in 
Russian, French and German, all virtually un- 
known here—consisted for the most part of Bend 
Sinister and The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, 
two novels which seemed to belong to the then 
obsolescent category of avant-garde writing; a 
critical book on Gogol which defied the prevailing 
modes of criticism; and Speak Memory (Con- 
clusive Evidence, in the American edition), a 
volume of memoirs of the author’s Russian child- 
hood which had always the reputation of being 
very beautiful and penetrating but was not ex- 
actly a public triumph. 

So much for the fear of censorship and the 
comparative obscurity of Nabokov considered as 
probable reasons for the rejection of Lolita by 
publishers here. There was also a general literary 
situation which, although it may not have in- 
fluenced them, ought to be taken into account, 
because it provided some of the background for 
the novel’s subsequent success and because it 
probably affected to some extent the nature of 
the novel itself. 

Nabokov and his book were at odds with the 
genera! literary situation in at least two ways. 
In his personal and literary antecedents Nabokov 
was a hybrid, an unregenerate cosmopolitan, in 
a period which had gone native with a vengeance. 
By “gone native” I mean become preoccupied 
with the national origins of literature, convinced 
of the sanctity of tribal traditions. The re- 
discovery of the ancestral Anglo-American pat- 
tern came first. Here was a neglected fireside 
which could be made to give out heat again; and 
the most prodigal of prodigal sons, all the old 
wanderers from Henry James to D. H. Lawrence, 
were hustled back there to be warmed. But any 
fireside would do for which a Great Tradition, a 
moral center, could be claimed, with whatever 
disregard for the complexities of the particular 
case and of literary inspiration in general. And 
just as the “idea of the nation,” in one critic’s 
phrase, was thus rehabilitated, so the word 
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“moral” became compulsory in criticism. 

Into this situation Nabokov failed to fit at all, 
not because of his actually mixed origins but 
because they show in his work, are proudly ex- 
plicit in it, help to make it what it is. Where to 
place Nabokov, of whom someone has said that 
he is “Dostoevsky crossed with Voltaire,” espe- 
cially since this brilliant case of hybridization 
resulted in Lolita, a book too shocking for any 
great tradition to want to own? Enter here the 
second negative consideration. Lolita was notori- 
ously about sex and murder, subjects which mod- 
ern American fiction had seemed to make com- 
pulsory on its side. Better a new William Dean 
Howells with his smiling horizons than another 
writer of the violent Sanctuary type. Indeed 
William Faulkner did not become the enormously 
respectable figure he now is until he had been 
naturalized, as it were, under the rubric of the 
“Southern Myth” and widely photographed at 
his ease in his hometown square between the 
Jail and the Courthouse. Nor did his violences 
become fully acceptable until they had been 
moralized, so to speak, as “melodrama.” 


Not that Lolita is really without its compli- 
cated relations to the sentiments of those years, 
though the opposite would seem to be true. If, 
as a reviewer has recently said, “the mind behind 
it is so original that it might have arrived here 
by flying saucer,” that mind has nevertheless had 
us under observation from afar. Here, in Lolita, 
are the common routines in plenty: the American 
small town, the house with the Van Gogh prints, 
the humdrum poetry of cars, schools, neighbors, 
the swimming lakes and country inns. Here also 
is melodrama, but of so bitter a kind that the 
label doesn’t sweeten it. The melodrama turns 
this country of common rontines into Lolitaland, 
a world of obscene innuendo, where the notices 
posted in motel bathrooms are cautionary come- 
ons, and the very highway signs are helpful- 
sinister. This raffish conjunction of the ordinary 
and the ghastly wasn’t what influential people 
had in mind for the novel in 1954. No wonder 
the present victory of Lolita and its author could 
not be foreseen by American publishers when the 
manuscript was first submitted to them. 

By itself, melodrama is only disappointed 
tragedy, inviting laughter. This, at least, is the 
way Nabokov seems to understand it, aided per- 
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haps by the mating in him of Dostoevsky and 
Voltaire (or whatever pair of opposites). The 
American pur sang comes up with The Bad Seed. 
But Nabokov did not arrive by flying saucer, 
even figuratively. He came from nearer by, and 
Lolita, as I have suggested, was highly relevant 
in 1954, in the ironic way that original works 
are apt to be relevant to received opinion at any 
given time. A resident of the United States since 
1940, a citizen for several years, the avthor has 
long made this country the center of his life 
and observation, even submitting to the com- 
mon routine of being an artist-in-residence (he 
teaches literature at Cornell University). Fur- 
thermore, the present book had been in his mind 
for many years. 


“The first little throb of Lolita went through 
me in 1939,” he says. He then lived in Paris, 
after having spent his youth in his native Russia, 
exiling himself in 1919 from the Revolution 
which had demolished the aristocracy he be- 
longed to, and undone his father, a famous 
Liberal statesman. For Lolita, “the initial shiver 
of inspiration was somehow prompted by a news- 
paper story about an ape in the Jardin des 
Plantes who, after months of coaxing by a 
scientist, produced the first drawing ever char- 
coaled by an animal: the sketch showed the bars 
of the poor creature’s cage.” This too Kafka-like 
inspiration led to a thirty-page story with an 
all-French setting, the prototype of Lolita being 
of that nationality while the original of Humbert 
Humbert, her homme fatal, was a Central Euro- 
pean. In this form the story didn’t satisfy the 
author. Some infusion of radically new experi- 
ence seems to have been needed, and evidently 
his coming to America supplied it. 

“Around 1949, in Ithaca, upstate New York 
(seat of Cornell University), the throbbing, 
which had never quite ceased, began to plague me 
again.” But now he wrote in English and what 
he began to bring forth “was new and had grown 
in secret the claws and wings of a novel.”’ Much 
of it was written while he was on summer tours 
in the Far West in his capacity as a part-time 
lepidopterist. While hunting rare butterflies in 
this cross-country fashion, he undoubtedly col- 
lected many specimens of common vita Amer- 
icana for his novel. 

Thus, from the point of view of Nabokov’s 
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development as a writer, Lolita probably sym- 
bolizes the process, compounded of fear and 
fascination, disgust and laughter, by which he 
has become an American writer. 


Meanwhile Lolita passed from his mind into 
literary and publishing history, and soon into 
myth, when it found a sponsor in the Olympia 
Press of Paris. Assorted works in English, some 
belonging to the category of frank erotica, a few 
to that of literature as well, are the specialty 
of this house. Out of Lolita it made an attractive 
pair of volumes, which some tourists began to 
bring home, while people at home began to order 
them by mail, often under the impression that 
another Ulysses or Lady Chatterley’s Lover was 
being sneaked past the United States Customs. 
But one of Lolita’s many surprises was in store 
for them. In response to a query from the Olym- 
pia Press, the Collector of Customs in New York 
City replied that “certain copies of this book 
have been before this Office and that they have 
been released.” Surprise turned into large-scale 
paradox when it became known that the book 
released by the traditionally strict American au- 
thorities was suddenly under a sort of ban in 
traditionally free-for-all Paris. Acting on an 
order signed by the French Minister of the In- 
terior, as of December 10, 1956, the Paris police 
had descended upon the Olympia Press, pro- 
hibiting the further sale and circulation on 
French territory of twenty-five titles, including 
Lolita, published by that firm. An appeal to the 
Ministry by a legal representative of the Press 
brought a belated reply, saying plainly, over an 
illegible signature, that “la mesure d’interdiction 
visant les dites publications” must stand. An ap- 
peal was also made to the Syndicat National des 
Editeurs, but this powerful organization of pub- 
lishers stood by the Ministry just as the Ministry 
stood by the police. As sanction for their act, 
the authorities cited certain French statutes re- 
lating to the immunities and responsibilities of 
the press. But the Olympia Press was able to 
produce, and to reproduce in print, a letter head- 
ed “Home Office, Whitehall, Ministry of the In- 
terior,” dated September 3, 1953, and addressed 
to the Section des Services de la Police Judiciare 
of the French Ministry, calling attention to the 
International Convention for the Suppression of 
Obscene Publications and charging the Olympia 
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Press with sending by post “des livres d’un 
caractere hautement obscene.” 

The gendarmes were unwelcome enough in 
themselves; but the possibility that they had been 
set in motion by the British Home Office, after 
whatever lapse of time, made a literary scandal 
in France. The Olympia Press issued L’Affaire 
Lolita, a pamphlet containing the relevant docu- 
ments as well as various appeals to traditional 
French liberty. The response of writers every- 
where was warmly sympathetic. And presently 
the Olympia Press was able to resume business, 
under a curious compromise evolved by the 
Ministry. Lolita and the rest of her prohibited 
sisterhood could be sold, on the premises and by 
mail, but they could not be exhibited in the 
windows or otherwise advertised. 

It was in the glare of these international 
ironies that Lolita came to the attention of the 
American press at large, most notably Time 
magazine, which made all the ironies plain in 
an article on the case in the issue of March 17, 
1957. Considering so much publicity, an Ameri- 
can publisher could now probably take the 
chance of bringing the book out in the regular 
way in this country. Indeed the respectably spon- 
sored Anchor Review not only got away with 
printing large sections of Lolita, together with 
a detailed commentary by the present writer, but 
also got enthusiastic reviews in many different 
quarters. What had formerly seemed a wonder- 
ful literary curiosity now began to be spoken 
of as an absolute masterpiece. It had its de- 
tractors too, and they sounded just angry or 
hurt enough to provide a further stimulus to 
curiosity. 


With its publication here last August by the 
dignified firm of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Lolita 
therefore quickly became the best-seller it still 
is at this writing. Inevitably, yet surprisingly 
again, considering the subject matter, the movie 
rights were acquired—for the usual “sum in six 
figures”—by the independent producers, James 
B. Harris and Stanley Kubrick, Inc. Those gentle- 
men are reported to be busy on the phone all 
day coping with Hollywood mothers who would 
like to see their younger daughters in the lead- 
ing role. 

Indeed, the earnest enthusiasm with which the 
book was greeted appears to have exceeded any 
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distress it has caused, thus immobilizing the op- 
position. That there would be opposition and 
that it would try to take action seems to have 
been expected on all sides. A state of nerves 
braced by conscious courage may be felt in 
many of the early reviews, from New York to 
Texas. The courage seems to have had its effect, 
especially as represented in such a widely syndi- 
cated notice as that by W. G. Rogers, of the 
Associated Press, who wrote that Lolita is “‘con- 
cerned ostensibly with the flesh but [is] fasci- 
nating principally for the brilliant game of the 
mind.” So far as action by censorship is con- 
cerned, therefore, Lolita’s story is a story with- 
out a plot. Two public libraries, those of Newark, 
New Jersey, and Cincinnati, Ohio, have refused 
to acquire the book, the director of the latter 
institution saying that “the theme of perversion 
seems to me obscene.” Lolita is still sold in 
Boston despite some indignant notices in the 
local papers and despite the demand for a ban 
made by a Massachusetts state senator. The pub- 
lished advice of Dr. James Alexander Hamilton 
of the San Francisco Medical Society is probably 
typical of the more usual approach of dis- 
approving authorities. He proposes that the book 
be given “the silent treatment” in San Francisco, 
which “is already a haven for wandering psy- 
chotics and goofballs of every description.” So 
far as I can make out, the various religious 
groups are also applying the formula of silence. 
A brief, uninformative notice of Lolita in The 
Catholic World concludes that it is “a romp 
which does not amuse.” 

The Catholic World’s refusal to be amused 
saves the dignity of institutions. It also spares 
Lolita the indignity of a whitewashing. This last 
has been the book’s fate in many quarters where 
sincere admiration and unexceptionable literary 
judgment have otherwise prevailed. No doubt it 
was from a fear of scaring their readers and 
alerting the potential crusaders that many re- 
viewers exercised restraint in reporting the 
starker aspects of Lolita considered as an imagi- 
native experience. The tendency has been, as 
with W. G. Rogers, to leap athletically from the 
flesh to the word game. A review of the American 
edition in Time came to the consoling conclusion, 
missed by The Catholic World, that “Nabokov 
seems to be asserting that all of Creation is 
God.” A Comic Masterpiece—again and again 
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reviewers have arrived at something like this 
ultimate tribute without traversing the exqui- 
sitely painful ground between, the rank neces- 
sary purlieus of disgust and horror in Lolita. 
The book, they tend to say, is not pornographic, 
having no four-letter words in it. 


The outright enemies of the book have put 
on a poor show, lacking the theoretical equip- 
ment for a good attack, not to mention the 
needed rhetorical force, and falling back on the 
weakest strategies. These consist for the most 
part either in rude plain-speaking (‘‘disgust- 
ing’) or in attempts to sound superior and bored 
(“achingly tedious,” “dull, dull, dull”). Both de- 
vices are so personal that they are likely to pro- 
voke only personal responses from the reader; 
and when the man who says “dull, dull, dull” 
happens to be the not famously brilliant daily 
reviewer of The New York Times, Orville 
Prescott, the reaction can be explosive. 

The admirers of the book have certainly had 
the best of it, for several reasons. Lolita is a 
wonderful novel, however you take it. It acts 
with intricate force on anyone who lets himself 
be acted on. It has also had the luck to make 
its American appearance at just the right mo- 
ment. The state of American literary feeling— 
to speak only of that—has been undergoing 
something of a change during the past year, from 
a kind of yearning conservatism to a kind of 
yearning dissidence. Lolita has both profited by 
the change and helped to crystallize it. There 
have been many similar manifestations; but no 
other novel, no periodical or work of criticism, 
no group of like-minded writers acting in con- 
cert, has done so much. Lolita works its magic 
in circles where the efforts of the Beat Genera- 
tion, for example, pass for only further symp- 
toms—there are so many already. 

Moreover, those approving circles are not ex- 
clusively made up of any of the familiar types 
into which literary Americans are commonly 
said to fall. All the brows—high, middle, and 
low—are to be found in them, celebrating to- 
gether. It was someone writing in racy obscurity 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal who described 
Lolita as “undoubtedly one of the great comic 
novels of all time.” It was a well-known younger 
critic writing with the conscious austerity of his 
kind, and in the New Republic, who called the 
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book a “major literary event, worth all the at- 
tention we can spare.” It was the book editor of 
the middling Atlantic Monthly who called it ‘“‘an 
assertion of the comic spirit to wrest delight and 
truth from the most outlandish materials.” It 
was a quite unclassifiable voice in the Milwaukee 
Journal that spoke out for Nabokov’s style: 
“sparkling and volatile, a marvel beyond the 
reach. of most of our own best writers.” Nor 
are the detractors to be found only where one 
would expect to find them. They are in the fairly 
advanced Nation and, of all places, the Green- 
wich Village Voice, as well as in the newspapers 
of Dallas and Worcester. The old ranks will un- 
doubtedly form again over the other issues. 
Meanwhile Lolita has contributed to a spectacle 
which many assorted individuals find irresistible. 
It has helped to make the fading smile of the 
Eisenhower Age give way to a terrible grin. 





GENTLEMEN 
AND 
SCHOLARS 
OF 
THE 
PRESS 


by JUDITH CRIST 


Much as I would like to be 
a keeper of my profession’s flame, a herdsman 
of its sacred cows, a minstrel of its mythology, 
I think it is time to announce publicly that the 
newspaper business is not what it was. Hildy 
Johnson is no more and The Front Page is his- 
tory. Journalism is my profession, factual re- 
porting is my function, and my mission, for the 
moment, is iconoclasm. For an inside story, 
then, of what the newspaper business has be- 
come, step into my city room and let me shatter 
your last illusion. 
Here you will find no one rushing about shout- 
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ing “Stop the presses!” or even “Hold Page One 
for a hot exclusive!” The managing editor does 
not stand glued to a telephone listening to a 
leg man (“Here’s your Page One headline, 
boss!”"). There are no crap games going on in 


corners, no fedora-topped drunkards tippling 


Judith Crist has been a general reporter on the New 
York HERALD TRIBUNE for 14 years. A graduate of 
the Columbia School of Journalism in 1945, she has re- 
ceived the Heywood Broun Citation of the American 
Newepaper Guild and the Page One Citation of the New 
York Newspaper Guild. 
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On the 2Sth birthday of ‘“‘the Guild,”’ a reporter 
describes how a condition of articulate vagrancy 
has become a learned, even sedate, profession. 


from desk-drawer bottles, no wily reporters 
solving crimes with evidence they have stolen 
from the scene, no practical jokers reveling in 
writing fake stories or merely in throwing bags 
of water out of windows. 

I look about me at the clean-shirted, barbered, 
shaven and sober commuters who are my col- 
leagues and I ought to be ashamed. Child of the 
Thirties that I am, and an admitted lover of 
legends and popular images, I should call them, 
one and all, “bourgeois.” 

But I am one of them, a member indeed of 
a relatively new element of the bourgeoisie, the 
post-war newspaperman who has come into his 
own at last as a professional. 

Many choose to think that the romance has 
gone out of newspapering, taking with it all 
the life and lust and adventure immortalized 
by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur and per- 
petuated in old men’s tales of escapades and 
capering characters. Yes, the romance is gone 
—but only if romance is the stuff of economic 
insecurity and the personal, professional and 
ethical carelessness bred by such insecurity. 

The transition that has taken place on met- 
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ropolitan newspapers—and I am speaking pri- 
marily of the New York City newspapers—was 
summed up recently by a Herald Tribune editor. 
Time was, a mere twenty years ago or so, he 
remarked, when two telephone calls could solve 
any midnight emergency. One to Bleeck’s down- 
stairs and another to Chumley’s in Greenwich 
Village would bring more than a score of re- 
porters to the scene in minutes. Today it would 
take twenty suburban phone calls and the com- 
bined timetables of the New York Central, the 
New Haven and the Pennsylvania Railroads to 
produce a dozen reporters in a matter of hours; 
only a handful of Tribune reporters still live 
in Manhattan and they can be found in saloons 
only in the event of special celebrations—if, 
that is, a baby sitter has been found for the 
occasion. 

Besides, he added bemusedly, today some care- 
ful thinking and going-through-channels would 
be in order before twenty newspapermen were 
summoned to work after hours: there is, after 
all, the matter of time-and-a-half for overtime, 
extra pay for working on a day off... . 

The basic change in newspapering in these 
twenty years has indeed been an economic one 
and it has changed the character of the typical 
reporter. In the past he held on to his job from 
day to day, by the quality of his daily product 
as proof of his worth and by the whim of his 
employer. He knew that competition for his job 
was keen, for the glamor that has always 
attached itself to newspapering has ever drawn 
an endless flood of applicants, and the law: of 
labor supply rather than the cost of living kept 
salaries at a sub-subsistence level. 

Financial and professional insecurity turned 
the newspaperman into a bohemian who made 
a virtue of his lack of worldly status, a vice of 
such personal securities as education or profes- 
sional training or even domesticity. If only for 
lack of money, the typical reporter was unmar- 
ried, an habitué of furnished rooms and cheap 
saloons, seeking solace among his fellows. He 
tended, naturally enough, to repay in kind the 
insecurity his employer offered, by moving on 
from job to job, by insouciance and prankish- 
ness that was charming but often disastrous, 
by kicking in the competitive clinches for tem- 
porary survival, and by an irresponsibility that 
caused him to regard his work as an end unto 
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himself alone. The tramp printer of an earlier 
era was godfather to the tramp newspaperman. 

For the young and gifted, reporting became a 
sort of Left Bank training ground, a preparation 
for the non-newspaper writing jobs to which 
contacts or talents would lead them. Those who 
remained, middle-aged and leg weary, could 
only grow old ungracefully as copy readers or 
desk men on the “lobster shift.” 

Certainly, as a list of newspaper alumni of 
those days would prove, there were giants in 
those city rooms. Many of them fled while they 
still had their youth. A dedicated few stayed on 
to be today’s sages. But I speak of the rank and 
file, and for them the living was wild and woolly 
and gay, or so the story goes. But was it? Ben 
Hecht recently began a bit of lush reminiscence 
about Chicago journalism of the Twenties by 
declaring, ‘““We were a newspaper tribe of as- 
sorted drunkards, poets, burglars, philosophers 
and boastful ragamuffins—we were supermen 
with soiled collars and holes in our pants,” glory- 
ing in a fourteen-hour work day, arrogant and 
sodden. But even Hecht had to conclude, “On 
the whole, we were a somewhat pathetic crew 
of paupers and ignoramuses... .” 

This, at the very least, will never be said of 
the newspaperman of today. Making an unscien- 
tific survey of my colleagues, I would say the 
not-atypical reporter is married and has 2.1 
children, in all likelihood a mortgage, and a 
college degree of which he is not ashamed. In 
fact, we have reached the point where some will 
speak voluntarily of school of journalism de- 
grees, once considered the very credentials of 
the mama’s boy or the publisher’s pet. 

Today the reporter’s fondness for shop talk in 
the nearby saloon is regulated by his commut- 
ing-train schedule, for his hours are regular; the 
seven-hour day rules in New York City. He has 
two days off a week, eight holidays a year, and 
two to four weeks annual vacation, depending 
on length of service. He can be fired only for 
“good and just” cause, not by whim. He is given 
paid sick-leave, a pension or a retirement-with- 
severance plan. These days he can start as a cub 
at about $85 a week and, even without merit 
raises, count on almost doubling his salary with 
automatic annual increases in six years. In short, 
he does well, as any young doctor or lawyer 
would agree. 





But more important, today’s reporter pays 
for his security with skill and responsibility. 
Because he has tenure he can weigh values 
beyond the cutthroat competitive scoop of the 
moment; because he has a future he can devote 
himself to the refinement of his craft, to special- 
ization and expertise, so that not only does his 
value to his employer increase, but also his own 
opportunities for advancement broaden. Thus— 
from police reporter to foreign correspondent, 
from messenger boy to science editor, from col- 
lege correspondent to Washington staffer—these 
are the paths my friends have followed and not 
mere dreams of glory. 

Where did he come from, this “average” re- 
porter with a respect for facts, a consolidated 
cultural background acquired in an orderly fash- 
ion, an interest in implications and inner work- 
ings, a concern beyond the headline and an in- 
volvement beyond the by-line? Quite simply, he 
is a product of the economic revolution brought 
to newspapering by the American Newspaper 
Guild, a “professional” union founded exactly 
twenty-five years ago under the leadership of 
Heywood Broun, one of the great newspaper 
men of modern times. A “professional” union 
presents an anomaly, for certainly it is a popular 
prejudice that professionals should not or can 
not be organized. But it took a union to make a 
profession out of newspaper reporting simply 
because the union achieved the economic se- 
curity that frees a man to work in a truly pro- 
fessional manner in any field. 

In passing, I’d like to protest the cliche that 
so “personal” a skill as writing cannot be sub- 
ject to set hours and wages, nor should genius 
be hamstrung thereby. It cannot be and it isn’t. 
But the fact is that newspaper writers are not 
inspired “creative” artists. Theirs is a skill, 
partly instinctive and partly acquired, in the 
gathering of facts and the transmission of those 
facts in words. Nevertheless, the man who pos- 
sesses that increasingly rare skill is entitled to 
a fair price for its sale. A minimum—and this 
is the only limit the Guild has set—is essential 
for the beginning of bargaining. After that, 
it’s up to the seller to prove his superiority for 
a superior price. The merit raise is still with us. 

Economic security has proved a magnet for 
bright young men who in the past could not 
afford to linger purely for the fun of wearing a 
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press card in their hats. A growing sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the publisher and 
a more thoroughly educated public have helped 
to make his stay worthwhile. Reporting no 
longer begins with sex slayings and ends with 
political scandal. The era of the expert — in 
science, education, art, housing, medicine, social 
service, foreign affairs, music—is at hand. Nor 
has the day of the all-around news reporter 
passed. 

The copy desk is no longer the graveyard for 
old reporters with no place else to go. Like the 
make-up and other editing desks, it is now the 
goal for those interested in the technical aspects 
of editorial production. It offers higher starting 
salaries than reporting, and there is a Guild- 
instituted apprentice system for aspiring desk 
men, indicating that the copy desk is now the 
chosen area of expert craftsmen. 

The “security system” works two ways. Not 
only does it attract and hold men of higher cali- 
ber but it also brings higher hiring standards. 
The publisher realizes that he is hiring for keeps 
and tends, therefore, to pick the cream of the 
ever-flourishing crop of applicants. He develops, 
too, a greater sense of responsibility toward 
his employees. It’s not sentiment, merely good 
business. He has a far greater investment in a 
$150-a-week worker than in a $25-a-week floater 
and tends, therefore, to be more concerned about 
his work and his welfare. 

And so a profession comes of age. 


Most newspapermen stay put nowadays. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty years service on one paper is no 
rarity. But fidelity is inspired as much by a 
sense of professional pride and loyalty as by a 
liking for security. True, from time to time some 
of the young or the perennially debt-ridden or 
the restless will yield to the rich or glamorous 
seduction of television and publicity jobs and 
depart, leaving the field to the professionals. 
But for the most part, our roving days are over. 

Has the change been for the better? Compare 
today’s newspapers with those of twenty-five 
or thirty years ago and try to deny that it has. 

One characteristic of the newspaper business 
has not changed. As each year the number of 
newspapers decreases and therefore fewer jobs 
remain, every reporter lives more and more with 
the awareness that there are at least a score of 
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highly qualified applicants for his job. The pub- 
lishers, needless to say, share this awareness 
and would not hesitate, given a free hand, to 
reap the obvious benefits. I started out in 1945 
when the Guild had raised beginning pay to $27 
a week, and I turned down a $65-a-week non- 
newspaper job to grab it. Were it not for the 
Guild, I doubt that starting salaries today would 
be much higher—nor do I doubt that I’d jump 
at the chance regardless of price. 

For sane, sober and secure though this busi- 
ness has become, it has lost none of the glory 
that is its essence, the glory of transmitting 
the fact, of telling the truth so that the people 


will know it, and—one must confess—of being 
on the inside when news is made. I have to say 
this deprecatingly within earshot of colleagues 
who likewise affect to be cynics, lest we be seen 
as men and women with a mission or dedication. 

But none of the fun has gone out of news- 
papering either. If anything, the company is 
better, the wit is more sophisticated, the joking 
less juvenile, the iconoclasm more judicious, and 
the occasional bender all the better for its oc- 
casion. And something has been added, a sense 
of service beyond one’s self and a consciousness 
of craft: in short, professional pride. 

Hildy Johnson never had it so good. 


The Way We Live Now: Student Division 


If modern American universities were to return 
to the model of their first progenitors, and conduct classes and 
tutorials in courtyards and porches, the students sitting on straw, 
seeking out unaided their food, shelter and guidance, and wearing— 
like their masters—only the cheapest of drip-dry homespun, it might 
be possible to teach a student for a tenth part of what it costs today 
merely to reject one applicant and assign a room to another. But 
the claims of the modern student .. . tend toward the opposite of 
austerity. He expects from the university not indeed luxury but 
amenities and especially services. A vivid example can be found 
in the expansion of the office of graduate student adviser at Columbia 
during the last three years .. . The lounge is open thirteen hours a 
day. Tea is served, free of charge, daily for two hours. There are 
weekly evenings of recorded music, three art shows a semester, three 
Faculty-Student Conversations, two university receptions, one 
Christmas dance, and in a typical year, some seventy-five other 
events—lectures, parties, and conferences. 

In addition, the Graduate Student Adviser provides theater and 
opera tickets, foreign periodicals, and news of travel and fellowship 
opportunities. She serves as an employment exchange, maintains a 
scrapbook of current events, and acts as counselor and friend to 
whoever calls for help, the cries of distress ranging from those of 
the married student’s newborn baby to the outpourings of older 
[degree] candidates in need of geriatric care. In between fall the 
majority of demands for an opinion on courses, procedures, jobs and 
prospective matrimony... . Insofar as [this enterprise] represents 
the tendency of modern university life, it shows how every institution 
today is compelled to create a complete community for its temporary 
inmates ... Alma Mater, formerly a metaphor, is now a term close to 
biological literalness. (Jacques Barzun, in the Report of the Dean of 
the Graduate Faculties, 1958.) 
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I've Been Reading 





How I understand 
less and less every year... 


by WILLIAM BARRETT 


Your editor, Mr. Wensberg, 
descended on me in order to stir up this article at 
that unique and somewhat anguished moment in a 
teacher’s existence: the opening day of classes. 
After three months of blessed inarticulateness, 
I had just been through several hours of un- 
happy fumbles at articulation, and, a little bit 
winded, like a man who has just been tumbled 
out of the breakers, I listened to him begin his 
very pleasant solicitation. “I could,” I said, 
“write you a piece on how every year I under- 
stand less and less.”’ The editor, with great effort, 
managed to hold his encouraging smile in place, 
but I could see a tiny point of light flicker and 
die out in his eyes in disappointment. 

It was an abrupt thing to say on such short 
notice, and without any explanation of the minor 
ordeal I had just come through. Nor had I ex- 
plained to my caller that this yearly rite of open- 


William Barrett's recent book IRRATIONAL MAN is a 
non-technical account of existentialist philosophy. Mr. 
Barrett holds the Master of Arts degree and the Ph.D. 
from Columbia and now teaches philosophy at New York 
University. A former editor of PARTISAN REVIEW, 


he writes frequently in national magazines. 
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ing my mouth once again to speak had coincided 
exactly with my reading a remarkable book— 
novel, poem, monologue, or what have you— 
The Unnamable by Samuel Beckett, the only 
work of literature I know that is successfully 
written from what might be called the hither 
side of language. (I shall try to make clear later 
just what I mean by this.) It was one of those 
lucky strokes of timing that do occasionally hap- 
pen in one’s encounters with books. This work 
of Beckett, so exasperating and arbitrary to 
some, came to me at a moment in my life when 
I could take it in as the natural, inevitable, and 
simple expression of what I myself was experi- 
encing. 


First, about teaching. It may make some dif- 
ference, of course, that I teach philosophy, a 
subject in which there is little retailing of in- 
formation to be done. Suppose I taught Market 
Research or Tariff Policy of the United States 
(shall we say, during the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations), would not that be very dif- 
ferent? Undoubtedly. I should have to launch 
out immediately in full possession of facts and 
figures; no two or three weeks’ groping to set 
a simple chain of ideas going, expecting that it 
will not be perceived by my hearers as anything 
but my own mumbling rumination, until, after 
maybe a month, here and there a glitter of dawn 
breaks in those opaque faces in front of me. 
Surely my experience as a teacher must have 
something to do with the fact that my chief 
pedagogical task is the simplification of ideas. 

And they do get simpler every year. I used to 
feel encouraged by this, it was progress on my 
part, but now I am also a little bit discouraged 
by it, because the simpler the idea the harder it 
is to grasp, and therefore the harder it is to teach. 
Nevertheless, this is what I am committed to in- 
tellectually as my path, this simplification of my 
mind; a simplification, I hope, without falsifying 
reduction ; in any case, on this path I stand in the 
last week of September, looking backward at 
those simplifying articulations that are the 
academic courses I gave in the past and antici- 
pating, vaguely and wordlessly, the form of 
those simplifying articulations that are to come: 
a moment, as you can see, of gaping and speech- 
less transition. 

It all begins this way. Around about the mid- 
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dle of September I stir uneasily, like a man 
who has already heard the alarm clock go off 
but still dozes blissfully, yet with a certain nag- 
ging uneasiness that he ought to be up and mov- 
ing, or at least that he cannot put it off much 
longer. In a few weeks I shall have to recapture 
what I call Lecturer’s Syndrome, the tic doulou- 
reux of the teaching profession, in which the 
patient’s jaw begins moving at the sound of a 
bell and does not cease moving until the sound 
of a bell fifty minutes later. Oh, I know I shall 
pick it up somewhere around the end of October, 
but it is those first few weeks that give me pause, 
when I see all those past words at what seems 
an unreachable distance from me. It might help 
if I gave my courses from notes. The words 
would stand fixed there, even though I might 
even then grope quite a bit to find my way back 
into them. But I am unable to let any course stay 
fixed that way. As soon as I have given a course 
at all to my satisfaction, I know I shall change 
it next year. As soon as one has said, or written, 
anything, one is already beyond it and cannot 
say or write it just that way again. In general, 
I do try to give the same courses year in, year 
out. It doesn’t do to spread oneself out thin. 


By this late age I already know the few things 
I want to know deeply, or at all, and I prefer 
to stick ‘with them. But the language of last 
year’s courses is always gone like last year’s 


snow. 

My sensation of distance from that language 
is so sharp that I can almost fix it spatially: 
for example, I cannot speak of it as being in 
some mental cellar, for it’s not below me; on 
the other hand, neither is it above me, tucked 
up in some mental attic; the sensation is rather 
of something packed away in a closet of the wing 
of a house, the right wing to be precise, and I 
would have to walk down a number of hallways 
to get to it. Then there is another part of this 
sensation of distance from language that I local- 
ize in front of me: out there with the students, 
the faces of the others whom I confront, and to 
whose world belongs the language I shall have 
to find, while I myself am (at least for the time 
being) on this side of that world and that lan- 
guage. In a few weeks no doubt we shall all be 
blissfully en famille, chatting away like mag- 
pies, and these sensations of linguistic distance 
on my part diminished or quite forgotten; but 
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I am talking now about that first moment when 
the instructor walks into the classroom and con- 
fronts all those strained and attentive faces 
waiting for his first pronouncement. 

But this sensation is not the only, and not the 
most considerable, obstacle in the way of reas- 
sembling my armor of spoken language each 
fall. The fact is that when I recall the words 
spoken in a course past, and which approxi- 
mately I shall have to say again, J can no longer 
understand them! Not that they have become 
“meaningless,” in the philosophical argot of 
modern positivism; on the contrary, they are 
much too clear, bright, tinny, in face of the con- 
tinental silence of three months through which 
I have just passed; I do not understand them 
because I do not understand the matters to which 
they have been addressed. I have forgotten all 
those matters, and have been dwelling close ‘to 
something else, from which it is difficult to 
return in order to exhume those shiny little peb- 
bles of reasons, clarifications, explanations. They 
seem so inadequate, and the truth, the real truth, 
whatever it may be, seems to have been living 
here with me on this side of language. 


I offer the foregoing remarks, not as a foot- 
note to mysticism, but as my way of coming 
round now to Samuel Beckett and his books. 
Mysticism this may be, but it is not anything 
I pursue by way of trance, yoga, or navel-gaz- 
ing; it is merely something that happens to me 
quite naturally in the academic alternation of 
seasons. My life as a teacher is something like 
a trip taken in a bicycle going steadily and 
slowly uphill on a long pull from the end of 
September to the beginning of June, and then 
the bicycle turns the summit and it is all down- 
hill, with one’s feet off the wheels, for the next 
three months. Naturally, one’s existence is a 
lot different with one’s feet off those wheels, 
and no more pumping; and so, just as naturally, 
one thinks of another dimension of truth. 


Samuel Beckett rather somersaulted back- 
ward into fame with his play Waiting for Godot 
in 1952, at once an international success and 
the subject of an international controversy, and 
certainly the work by which his name is best 
known here. But Beckett had been writing for 
twenty years before this fame caught up with 
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him. In the Thirties he had produced very distin- 
guished essays on Proust and Joyce, but these 
were known mostly to an audience of insiders. 
His novel, Murphy (1938), sold. only forty-five 
copies until it was reprinted a few years ago 
by the Grove Press in New York. The turning 
point in Beckett’s career seems to have coincided 
with the adoption of French as his literary lan- 
guage; and from 1947 onward he produced a 
series of extraordinary works, all written in 
French and translated back into English by the 
author himself, a linguistic feat without parallel 
in modern letters. These works include the plays 
Godot and Endgame as well as the trilogy of 
novels, Molloy, Malone Dies, and The Unnam- 
able. A native of Dublin, Beckett has trod the 
same path of literary exile that has been the 
fate of Irish writers like Sean O’Casey and 
James Joyce; but he is the first of these exiled 
men of letters to have adopted finally the lan- 
guage of the country of his exile. 


About Beckett as a writer it must be said first, 
for the benefit of the uninitiates, that it is part 
of his deliberate project as an artist to choose 
the most bleak and unpromising of subject mat- 
ters—and to redeem them, if he can. No doubt, 
this choice of subject corresponds to a certain 
surgical bleakness of temperament in Beckett 
himself, but it is not so bizarre and eccentric as 
some of his more shocked readers appear to 
think. Beckett, in fact, shows a kind of ferocious 
literalness in taking the expressions of our 
everyday language at their face value. Thus we 
may say of a friend who is up against it in some 
situation or another that “he hasn’t a leg to 
stand on.” Beckett literally gives his character 
Molloy (in the novel of that name) not a leg 
to stand on, but the old man hobbles unkillably 
around on crutches. We speak of ourselves 
as bottled up, and Beckett has his Unnamable 
(the protagonist of that novel) living in a bottle. 
We do not usually put our old people in ash cans, 
not literally at any rate; but it is where they 
are likely to be all the same, and where Beckett 
puts them in his play Endgame. 

Far from being an eccentric bohemian floated 
up by the contemporary Paris School of Despair, 
Beckett has in fact an imagination that is tradi- 
tional and orthodox, and his central subjects, 
however extreme his way of going at them, are 


the immemorial ones of human art and thought: 
the passage of time and the incomprehensible 
and questionable identity of the self. 

The German theologian, Meister Eckhardt, in 
his sermon on The Sermon on the Mount com- 
ments upon the passage “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit for they shall inherit the earth” by 
asking: Who, really, are the poor in spirit? 
What is it really to be poor in spirit? It is, 
answers Eckhardt, “to possess nothing, to 
know nothing, and to will nothing’; and only 
by means of a rigorous emptying of the self, he 
says, can one make room for the unspeakable 
and engulfing presence of God. This second step 
is something that Beckett is far from taking, 
but the first part of Eckhardt’s message is cer- 
tainly true of Beckett’s characters: they own 
nothing (hardly more than the rags they wear), 
know nothing (“it’s not certain” rings like a 
refrain through so many of his writings), and 
will nothing (the simplest acts, or what people 
sometimes think are the simplest acts, become 
impossible projects). What Beckett attempts in 
his fiction is to take the human animal, strip him 
stark naked, and see what remains; and what 
remains is, at least to this reader, something 
transcendent and unkillable, not far from Eck- 
hardt’s poor in spirit who shall inherit the earth. 
Good evidence for which—perhaps the best evi- 
dence we can have from a work of art—is the 
power and energy of the writing itself, in which 
you scarcely, if ever, find a slack or feeble sen- 
tence. 

This very energy of the writing makes up 
part of the paradox of The Unnamable as a 
general indictment of language. The sentences 
march briskly forward, to disappear over the 
edge of a cliff, like so many lemmings disappear- 
ing into the sea, until with the last word of the 
book one feels the author may have cleared his 
lungs altogether of language. Many years ago 
Gertrude Stein gave this uncanny advice to the 
young Ernest Hemingway: “Write in sentences; 
all writing is in sentences” ; and Beckett is some- 
one who fulfills this advice to the letter: his 
handling of the individual sentence is masterly 
throughout. Precisely because The Unnamable 
has not lost his grip upon language is the im- 
potent tyranny of words revealed to him, by 
him, through him. The truth that he is, whatever 
it may be, is on this side; and yet, under the 
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tyranny of words, he must go on chattering, 
unable to get to the point of silence where he 
would be alone with the Self, a phantom which 
he pursues and is pursued by, but which is per- 
petually lost in the babble of talk. 


Beckett’s literary progress into the unspeak- 
able depths of The Unnamable is a course that 
can be charted from his earliest writings. He 
has an unusually incisive mind, and seems to 
have been in full possession of his themes from 
the start. In an early essay on Proust, a work 
of first-rate critical evocation, he had seized 
upon just that power in Proust which makes 
him almost unique among the world’s great 
novelists: the ability to render the mutability of 
the self so that we are always being surprised, 
as if, coming around a corner we caught 
glimpses of his people that showed them alto- 
gether different from what they had seemed. 
Push Proust one step further, and one begins 
to be skeptical whether there is anything like 
a real self at all. 

This next step is taken in Chapter 6 of the 
novel Murphy, a remarkable piece of introspec- 
tion on the nature of the hero’s mind (and in 
this case Beckett is himself the novel’s hero). 
Murphy makes peace with the world of objects 
around him only in order to retire to the privacy 
of his own mind, a sphere hermetically sealed 
from without, divided into three layers of light, 
semi-dark, and dark: in the first, or upper, zone 
he can return kick for kick to the indecently 
savage world without; it is the zone in which 
a good deal of the ferocious satire of Murphy 
itself has been written; the second, the semi- 
dark, is the zone of what Beckett calls “the 
Belacqua bliss’—Belacqua being the slothful 
character crouched in revery at the beginning 
of Dante’s Purgatory, who has just managed 
to make it out of Hell; to this zone belong the 
vague but marvelous reveries of landscapes, 
dawn, and twilight that we find in Molloy: the 
third, the dark zone, where Murphy becomes a 
will-less “mote in the dark of absolute freedom” 
is the region with which The Unnamable deals. 
Thus, as early as 1938, in Murphy, Beckett had 
actually handed out the classifying rubrics for 
his work to come. 

From these early indications we can now 
proceed to take the trilogy—Molloy, Malone 
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Dies, The Unnamable—as a single work, whose 
direction is a progress toward the dissolution of 
form. To borrow the example of music, we might 
indicate the progress this way: the early Mur- 
phy is the usual diatonic of the novel, though, to 
be sure, with a good many dissonant modern 
harmonies; Molloy is polytonal; but with Malone 
Dies we have reached the stage of atonality, and 
this is carried so far forward in The Unnamable 
that we have the experience in reading it, as 
with some pieces of atonal music, of a pure 
progress in intensity—moving neither forward 
nor backward but sinking deeper and deeper 
into one situation. 

Obviously, in the course of this literary prog- 
ress the more or less standard fixtures of the 
novel—plot, determinate characters, and de- 
terminate situations—get lost. However, the 
novel was in for this from the moment in the 
seventeenth century (or earlier) when it de- 
cided not to be merely a fiction but a “realistic” 
portrayal of life. Fiction was never more fiction 
than in the neat, tidy realism of the nineteenth 
century, particularly among the French. Sooner 
or later, it was predictable that writers would 
try to dig at a reality more real—in the form- 
less depths of existence. 

In this latter effort, which may go down as 
the principal one of the literature of this cen- 
tury, Beckett is of course only one of the prac- 
titioners—they include Proust, Joyce, Virginia 
Woolf, Kafka, Faulkner—perhaps in some ways 
the narrowest, but singular in his intensity. It 
is as if, compared with the novelists of the pre- 
vious century, our own novelists knew, to go 
back to the title of this piece, less and less about 
what they are talking. (Compare the clear-cut 
certainties of a Maupassant or Flaubert with the 
uncertainties of a Proust or Kafka.) Beckett 
is certainly one of the most drastic of modern 
writers in admitting that he knows less and 
less about everything with each work; and per- 
haps just because of the narrowness of his novel- 
istic preoccupations, and by the intensity of this 
narrowness, he may reveal the spiritual uncer- 
tainty that underlies all the aesthetic ferment 
he and other modern artists have created. 

Certainly, one can hardly read The Unnamable 
without suspecting that the author himself is 
undergoing an experience known centuries ago 
to the Orient: an experience described by 
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Buddhist metaphysicians as the deliberate re- 
linquishing of the world of nama-rupa (name- 
form), the world of the tidy ego with its definite 
objects and articulate consciousness, in order to 
descend into the nameless flux out of which this 
poor ego, at once fictitious and tyrannical, has to 
be born again and again, like a bubble rising to 
the surface of a stream. The fact that Beckett 
seems to be going this way on his own, spinning 
it all out from his own insides without benefit of 
clerical metaphysics Eastern or Western, is a 
literary event to be watched as a sign of some- 
thing more at issue than literature itself. 


It remains perhaps to tack on some kind of 
moral to the foregoing. Since my remarks began 
from a very definite pedagogical situation, is 
there any lesson for pedagogues to be learned 


on first eating dolphin 


by BABETTE DEUTSCH 


Plump as a cherub, black 
As a black poodle’s nose, 
You flew as water flows— 
Laughter upon your track— 


Flying to dive, to leap 
In a loop-the-loop of the sea: 
Warm blood in rivalry 


With the towering dance of the deep. 


Dolphin, I’ve watched your play 


Beyond the ship: you shone 


Thunderbright, and were gone 


Under fantastic spray. 


here? As teachers we are of course committed 
to language and to becoming as skillfully articu- 
late in language as we can, and it might seem 
blasphemous against this creed of our calling 
to suggest the philosophical conclusion to be 
drawn from The Unnamable: that language ex- 
ists in order to make silence possible, just as in 
turn language is possible only through its vast 
environing silence. I am more inclined to think 
we should go about our academic chatter a little 
more humbly, flexibly, and humorously; Beckett 
might even make us remember that the ultimate 
lesson on teaching was given centuries ago in 
the Socratic doctrine of anamnesis, according 
to which we communicate as teachers in the end 
only insofar as our language is the occasion for 
knowledge to be born out of the pupil’s own 
silence. 


Half legend and half beast: 
Doomed by a sold-out god 
To wear a shape so odd, 
Or not among the least 


Of the whale’s cousins? And 
Anciently emblem of 
Diligence, speed, love, 
What wonder you command! 


Droll to behold, yet drolly 
Graceful, well praised in song, 
Good dolphin, you belong 

To things the wise count holy. 


And shall you be our meat, 

With sauce, with rice and wine? 
Comical or divine 

Or both, how can we eat 


Your flesh? The wine’s decanted; 
We’re served. Scared, curious, 


Babette Deutsch, prominent poet and critic, teaches in 
Columbia’s School of General Studies, is a graduate of 
Barnard, and holds an honorary doctorate in letters 
from the University. Her books include POETRY IN 
OUR TIME and POETRY HANDBOOK. She will publish 


a volume of new and selected poems this spring. 


We taste (why so much fuss?) 
DOLPHIN. We are enchanted! 
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A concise review 
of recent news from 


Columbia University 


In the middle of the New York City 
newspaper famine this winter, stu- 
dents in the Graduate School of 
Journalism momentarily halted their 
study of newspapers to examine the 
no-newspapers situation. Eighty of 
them covered the story on assign- 
ment from the school and discovered 
that New Yorkers were buying “any- 
thing with print on it.” The city gov- 
ernment, they found, ran in low gear 
without the stimulus of publicity, 
people almost stopped calling on 
Mayor Wagner, the Sanitation De- 
partment came short 2,000 tons of 
its usual goods, and sales of TV 
Guide soared. People on subways 
tried looking. at each other, and, 
whether as a consequence or not, 
fewer people went to see entertain- 
ments, contributed to charities, and 
bought Christmas presents. 

* 


A fundamental statement of Ein- 
stein’s Special Theory of Relativity 
was confirmed at Columbia this win- 
ter in what may have been the most 
intricate and precise scientific meas- 
urement ever made. To test the Ein- 
steinian statement that light, radio— 
any electromagnetic—waves travel at 
a rate of speed independent of the 
motion of their source, four scientists 
measured the frequency of radiation 
from beams of ammonia molecules 
flowing through two MASER’s, one 
beam pointed in the direction of the 
earth’s motion in orbit, the other 
pointed the opposite way. The 
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MASER (Microwave Amplification 
by Stimulated Emission of Radiation) 
is a device for the timing of such 
radiation waves to an accuracy of 
one in one million millions. It was 
used in this instance to refine upon 
the classic Michelson-Morley experi- 
ment of 1887, and several since then, 
which supported but could not con- 
firm the later Einsteinian prediction 
that the frequency of radio or light 
waves would be the same regardless 
of their direction in motion. The 
present experiment reduced by 50 
times the already negligible margin 
of doubt. It was carried out by 
Physics Professor Charles H. Townes, 
co-inventor of the MASER, this time 
working with J. P. Cedarholm, G. F. 
Bland, and B. L. Havens of the IBM 
Watson Research Laboratory at Co- 
lumbia. 

« 

Further administrative changes took 
place at the University since those 
reported in the Fall 1958 Forum. 
Dean Leopold Arnaud retired after 
24 years as Dean of the Graduate 
School of Architecture. James Grote 
Van Derpool took office at the be- 
ginning of February as Acting Dean. 
Dean Van Derpool, past president of 
the Society of Architectural Histor- 
ians, has served on the Columbia 
faculty for 13 years and also directed 
the Avery Memorial Architectural 
Library. He has practiced residential 
architecture and been active in the 
restoration and preservation of his- 
toric American buildings. 

The Graduate School of Business 
also announced in late fall the ap- 
pointment of Clarence Walton as 
Associate Dean and adjunct profes- 
sor. Dean Walton had been Dean of 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh. 

a 

A center for the composition and im- 
proved instrumentation of _ elec- 
tronic music is being planned at 
Columbia, following the announce- 
ment of a grant of $175,000 awarded 
for the purpose jointly to Columbia 
and Princeton by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Electronic music, in 
which tones are generated or modi- 
fied by electronic impulses rather 
than by the traditional wind, string, 
Or percussion instruments, is still 


considered a recent musical form 
and medium, having been heard in 
concert and commercially in this 
country only since 1952. It was in- 
troduced here at that time by Co- 
lumbia Professors Otto Luening and 
Vladimir Ussachevsky. The two 
composers, together with Professors 
Roger Sessions and Milton Babbitt 
of Princeton, will administer the new 
music center. 


A collection of illegally printed 
books and pamphlets published by 
underground organizations in several 
European countries during the Nazi 
occupation was presented to the Co- 
lumbia Libraries this winter. The 
first European publication of the At- 
lantic Charter, printed by the “Busy 
Bee” Press in Holland, is included in 
the collection, as are other docu- 
ments issued by illegal presses in 
Denmark, Norway, France, and Italy. 
The collection was given to the 
Libraries by Mr. and Mrs. Valerian 
Lada-Mocarski of New York. 


To celebrate its 100th birthday last 
fall the Columbia Law School drew 
some 700 of its graduates back to 
the campus to witness ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new 
Law School building on the East 
Campus site and to attend a three- 
day conference on the future of legal 
institutions. Graduates, many of 
whom arrived from distant parts of 
the country, were addressed at the 
conference by 30 leading judges, 
teachers, legislators, and attorneys, 
including Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, Justice Stanley 
F. Reed (both alumni) and, from 
England, Sir Alfred Thompson 
Denning, Lord of Appeal in Ordi- 
nary. 

7 

Beginning with a study of the rights 
of nations in Antarctica, a group of 
Columbia professors are moving to- 
ward outer space, attempting to an- 
ticipate the legal problems that will 
arise in connection with unclaimed 
territories just now being, or about to 
be, explored. Professor Philip Jessup, 
who heads the group, explained: “We 
will explore and analyze the possi- 
bilities of United Nations adminis- 
tration of outer space [and of a] 
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self-denying resolution on the part of 
all governments, no nation claiming 
for itself any planet its spaceships 
might reach. If in some far future a 
colony were to be set up on Mars, 
for example, it would be under in- 
ternational control, with members 
from many nations of the earth, 
not just one.” 

° 

Student Louis Godoy went home to 
Cuba for the holidays and found him- 
self in the middle of a revolution. 
The Columbia College sophomore, a 
nephew of Batista’s Vice President, 
Gaston Godoy, was extricated from 
the chaos of Havana in January, and 
from several attempts to detain him 
by force because of his family con- 
nection with the Batista government, 
only when Assistant Crew Coach Al 
Lawn, a personal friend of the 
Godoys, succeeded in transmitting to 
Havana certification of the youth's 
enrollment at an American college. 
os 

Known to be much interested lately 
in the peaceful uses of nuclear ener- 
gy, Queen Frederika of Greece spent 
the greater part of a visit to the Uni- 
versity in November inspecting the 
Pupin physics laboratories, the ad- 
joining George B. Pegram Labora- 
tory and the large cyclotron at Co- 
lumbia’s Nevis laboratory at Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson. Received cordially 
by the local scientists, who demon- 
strated several nuclear processes at 
her request, the Queen spent a full 
day exploring the Columbia facilities 
on her second visit to the campus in 
five years. She told her hosts that a 
small nuclear reactor is to be built 
near Athens soon 

» 

Former Japanese Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida has presented the Univer- 
sity’s East Asiatic Library with ap- 
proximately 1,000 Japanese books, 
over half of which arrived this win- 
ter. This first shipment included 
Gendai Nihon bungaku zenshu (a 
collection, in many volumes, of mod- 
ern Japanese literature); 96 additional 
volumes of contemporary literary 
works; the collected works of novel- 
ists Natsume Soseki and Mori Ogai 
in a total of 85 volumes; the 15- 
volume Meiji bunka zenshu (works 
on the culture of the Meiji era, 1868- 
1912); together with 19 volumes on 
Japanese finance, and works on the 
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Japanese language and in the social 
sciences. Shigeru Yoshida, today a 
member of the Japanese Diet, served 
as premier of Japan from 1946 to 
1947 and from 1948 to 1954. 

e 

Shortly before the announcement of 
the USSR’s launching of a rocket to 
the Moon, three Columbia professors, 
including Nobel Prize winner I. I. 
Rabi, told a Columbia audience that 
the Soviet government's liberal sup- 
port of open-ended‘or “basic” re- 
search in the sciences accounts in 
great part for the striking advances 
made by Russian scientists in recent 
years. Their remarks underlined some 
of the criticisms of procedures for 
distributing research funds made by 
Columbia Professor Lawrence H. 
O'Neill in an article [“How the 
Government ‘Buys’ University Re- 
search”] in the Fall 1958 issue of the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Forum. Dr. 
Rabi deplored the fact that a large 
amount of the money available in the 
US for research is channeled through 
military agencies; he said he was not 
leveling complaints against US mili- 
tary leaders but implied that there 
were far better ways of distributing 
funds for research. Dr. Menelaos D. 
Hassialis, professor of mineral en- 
gineering, said that the Soviet govern- 
ment spends from 25 to 30 per cent 
of its total budget on basic research, 
that such work is conducted strictly 
according to the recipient scientists’ 
own recommendations, and that re- 
search institutes are, by and large, 
continuously supported by such gov- 
ernment funds. Dr. George Perera, 
professor of medicine, affirmed that 
the allocation of funds in the USSR 
allows unusually long-range planning 
in research. 

oa 

Among the literary figures to put in 
an appearance about the campus this 
fall were novelists James T. Farrell 


and Leonard Bishop, who are con- 
ducting a seminar on writing in the 
School of General Studies; poet and 
reviewer Dorothy Parker; novelists 
Saul Bellow and Wright Morris; and 
critic and poet Leslie Fiedler. The lat- 
ter four took part in a discussion of 
“The Role of the Writer in America.” 
° 

Tuition costs continue to rise. An 
increase of $50 per semester will 
go into effect at the Law School 
next fall, raising tuition from $1,000 
to $1,100 per year. Thus, according 
to the Columbia administration, tui- 
tion fees for Law students will equal 
those for other full-time students in 
the University. 


e 

Dr. Joshua Lederberg, 33-year-old 
winner of the 1958 Nobel Prize in 
Medicine for his discovery of sexual 
fertilization among bacteria, was the 
eighteenth Columbia graduate, fac- 
ulty member, or former faculty mem- 
ber to receive a Nobel award. A 1944 
graduate of Columbia College, Dr. 
Lederberg spent two years at Colum- 
bia’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, working at the same time in 
genetics with Professor F. J. Ryan of 
the zoology department. Having de- 
vised a method for testing the ex- 
istence of sexual and genetic proc- 
esses in bacteria, Dr. Lederberg pro- 
ceeded to Yale University in 1946, 
where the test was finally carried out. 
He now teaches at Wisconsin. 

* 

As public concern over our con- 
gested, collapsing cities continues to 
mount, Columbia Professor J. Mar- 
shall Miller this fall suggested to 
city planners from 22 nations that 
buildings and whole cities should 
perhaps be designed so as to be eas- 
ily “disposable.” Too many designers 
and planners “try to build buildings 
for all eternity,” he said, in an ad- 
dress before the International Semi- 
nar on Urban Renewal in August at 
The Hague. “We should design struc- 
tures, perhaps whole cities, to be 
written off more quickly,” the point 
being that the requirements of the 
modern city change with increasing 
rapidity. ; 
o 

The annual reports of Columbia 
deans are often taken as straws in the 
now-turbulent educational wind. In 

(continued on page 52) 
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Scientists on the high seas and under: A Log 


Perhaps the most dramatic—certainly the most active— 
concerted international inquiry in the history of the 
physical sciences ended formally on December 31, and 
interested parties to the “International Geophysical Year” 
were well along with plans to renew the exploration 
of earth, sea, and sky in the name of “International 
Geophysical Cooperation—1959.” Independent of these 
formalities, Columbia University scientists aboard the 
research schooner Vema were once more at sea, pushing 
southward toward Tierra del Fuego and the Darwin 
country, on a variety of missions. This winter they 
cabled the news that four specimens of the oldest animals 
ever to leave a clear fossilized account of themselves 
had been brought on board, temporarily detaining the 
Vema off the coast of Peru while more specimens were 
sought. The capture of the Neopilina, forebears of the 
snail, added to an already impressive log of discovery 
and experiment by Columbia scientists during the eighteen 
months of the IGY. Such a log would include a good 
deal more than the following accounts: 

The aforementioned Neopilina, thought to have been 
extinct for 300 million years, were brought up from a 
depth of more than three miles. Generally about one-and- 
a-half inches long, with conical shells, these early ancestors 
of the snail and the tiny creatures known as chiton which 
commonly line seashore rocks, began their family tree 
500 million years ago, at the opening of the Cambrian era, 
and have themselves changed very little since then. Their 
descendants, along with snail and chiton, may include 
the common clam. Columbia geologist Dr. John Imbrie 
explained that all of the animals and simple plants of the 
pre-Cambrian era dwelt in the sea, where their tracks 
and trails are still to be found, but that only 500 million 
years ago did the first shell fish appear, possessing pre- 
servable skeletons. “The primitive creatures began putting 
on armor—shells—in the Cambrian period, and as one 
species developed shells for its own survival, other species 
did the same. It was like ‘keeping up with the Joneses’.” 
Alive when trapped on the ocean floor in the Vema’s nets, 
the Neopilina did not survive the temperature change 
when brought to the surface. A last specimen, taken in 
January, was far smaller than the first four, about one 
tenth of an inch in diameter, and may be a hitherto un- 
known species. 

Nearer to the West Coast of Africa, Vema scientists 
had already brought up alive one tiny sand flea and one 
sea worm from 13,200 and 16,200 feet, respectively. The 
two creatures are among the very few living below 3,000 
feet of water to have been brought up alive. Little is 
known of the organic life below this depth, but both flea 
and worm survived temperature changes between 35 and 
60 degrees and a change in pressure on their minute 
forms of about 6,600 pounds per square inch. 

Columbia scientists in the Arctic, stationed on a float- 
ing ice pack [“Columbia Chronicle,” Spring 1958] de- 


tected so-far unidentifiable tracks some 7,000 feet below 
the surface in the first photographs ever taken of the 
Arctic Ocean floor. Resembling the tracks of sea snails, 
they could be traced to no visible owners. 

Ripple marks, originally made in sand that has since 
been consolidated into rock, were photographed in the 
Southern Atlantic along the South American coast. These 
photographs, made with the same sort of deep-sea camera 
as mentioned above (the design of Columbia research 
associate Dr. Edward Thorndike) will provide data for 
the developing charts of water movement throughout 
the oceanic world, charts which, in the opinion of Dr. 
Maurice Ewing, director of Columbia’s Lamont Geologi- 
cal Observatory, may one day reveal the complete pattern 
of ocean bottom currents. 

Back in the Arctic, Columbia geophysicist Maurice 
Davidson announced the discovery by scientists on the 
Arctic ice pack of a hitherto unknown submarine moun- 
tain range rising 5,000 feet above the Arctic Ocean floor, 
a range which apparently runs parallel to the great 
Lomonsov Ridge in the central Arctic, he said. The 
Lomonsov Ridge extends from Greenland across the 
Arctic Ocean to the New Siberian Islands. 

Dr. Davidson had already accomplished an_ historic 
communication of another sort earlier in the year, having 
conversed with his Columbia colleague in the Antarctic, 
Dr. Charles R. Bentley, over ham radio. Their conversa- 
tion was the second ever to take place over the 11,200 
miles between the two polar regions. Dr. Bentley has been 
occupied on the Antarctic icecap making seismic sound- 
ings to determine the depth and density of the Antarctic 
ice and the profile of the rock beneath it. 

The Lamont Observatory, in Piermont, New York, 
has also been reporting daily seismographic readings to 
Washington from a unique world-wide network of 
seismological outposts. The Observatory’s own seismo- 
graph has recorded the testing of nuclear weapons in 
several parts of the world, including tests of thermonu- 
clear bombs more than 7,000 miles away. 

When last heard from, the farthest and fastest ranging 
of the Columbia research teams, the one aboard the 
Vema, was continuing its exploration of deep-sea life 
from the Gulf of Panama southward, hoping among other 
things to bring up the scarcely imaginable parent species 
of some unusually long eel larvae already found in that 
region; should it turn out, as the scientists have reason 
to expect it will, that the baby eel continues his observed 
rate of growth into maturity, he would become a serpent 
of great, virtually mythical, length. Further on, the Vema 
group will make an extensive study of the geological 
structure of the Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn neighbor- 
hoods and make a number of landings for on-shore in- 
vestigations of biological and geological phenomena. 

Whatever the outcome of plans for the renewal of the 
IGY, Columbia scientists were not expected home soon. 











(Continued from page 51) 
their last official pronouncements as 
divisional deans, three Columbia edu- 
cators moving on to other tasks in 
the University [“Columbia Chroni- 
cle” Fall 1958] made the following 
observations on educational policy in 
reports to President Grayson Kirk. 

Louis M. Hacker, leaving the 
deanship of the School of General 
Studies, declared that there is “noth- 
ing magical or indeed necessary 
about a four-year undergraduate de- 
gree,” that “we have needlessly pro- 
longed the educational process,” and 
suggested that students at Columbia 
be given more opportunities to skip 
undergraduate courses by the suc- 
cessful completion of examinations 
and that some be allowed “to earn 
the first degree by external examina- 
tion entirely.” He also urged evening 
courses in more of the University’s 
professional schools (“Keep open 
literally night and day, because a 
large urban community works the 
full 24 hours”) and urged enlarging 
adult education facilities to provide 
more courses for non-matriculating 
students, especially women; he called 
attention to the vast number of 
women who are today marrying 
early, raising families, and finding 
themselves with time on their hands 
and unsatisfactory educations at 35. 
He also recommended that the Uni- 
versity make use of closed-circuit 
television in teaching and that large 
lecture courses replace a number of 
the smaller classes conducted for un- 
dergraduates, these larger groups to 
be taught by teachers from the grad- 
uate departments 

Jacques Barzun, now Dean of 
Faculties and Provost of the Univer- 
sity, endorsed the idea of a national 
Graduate Entrance Examination 
Board which would administer essay 
examinations to prospective graduate 
students to test their abilities in Eng- 
lish composition, foreign languages 
and their subjects of undergraduate 
specialization. Such examinations 
would both emphasize and offer evi- 
dence of graduate-level qualifications, 
make an applicant's prospective 
teachers aware of his deficiencies 
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early, and, eventually, influence col- 
leges to better prepare students for 
graduate study. Dean Barzun also 
warned that numerous institutes and 
study centers, offering briefer post- 
collegiate training, are being set up 
by corporations, government agen- 
cies, industrial associations, and uni- 
versities, usually providing more “vo- 
cational” courses of specialization. 
To prevent these centers from draw- 
ing desirable teachers and students 
away from traditional graduate 
schools, he said, these latter must 
continually review their course offer- 
ings to eliminate courses for which 
there is neither need nor demand. 
Two possible futures were out- 
lined for Columbia College by its 
former Dean, Lawrence Chamber- 
lain, in his final report. The College 
may continue to hold to its present 
standards, he said, or stiffen its en- 
trance requirements to the degree 
that Columbia College might become 
“the most distinguished undergradu- 
ate college in the United States,” 
these standards to admit only stu- 
dents of the caliber obtaining in the 
top half of the present enrollment 
of 2,400. Preference would be given 
to applicants who have completed, 
prior to entrance, four years of math- 
ematics and science, who can read 
a foreign language, and whose com- 
mand of English is demonstrated. 
Under such standards, “college work 
could begin at a genuinely ‘higher 
education’ level,” he said. 
o 
Add to the strictures of deans: Wil- 
liam C. Warren, Dean of the School 
of Law, said in his annual report 
that students entering the school in 
recent years have been inadequately 
trained in the writing of literate 
prose. Dean Warren, along with Dean 
Jacques Barzun, has been calling at- 
tention to this deficiency among stu- 
dents for a number of years. Now 
Dean Warren reports the develop- 
ment of an improved examination 
that will test the ability of appli- 
cants to the school to use the lan- 
guage correctly and well 














